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Tue history of architecture, like any other branch of history, cannot 
be studied to any profit or with any intelligent results, unless it be 
looked upon as a continuous whole, each stage of which has its in- 
fluence on the stages which come after it. In the study of architec- 
ture, just as in the study of language or of political history, the first 
thing to be done is to break down the artificial barriers which stand 
in the way of a general view of the whole subject. In the controversy 
which ever and anon starts up afresh as to the value of the study of 
“ ancient” languages, “ dead” languages, “ classical” languages, the 
first object of any intelligent defender of Greek and Latin studies will 
be to get rid of any such distinctions, of any such names, as ancient, 
dead, or classical. The last name he will cast aside as simply 
unmeaning; he will leave it to the enjoyment of those whose only 
notion of scholarship is to spend their lives over the surviving texts 
of two or three arbitrarily chosen centuries. He will claim for the 
Greek and Latin tongues their place in a liberal education, not as 
something ancient, something dead, something altogether cut off 
from the study of other tongues, but as something which is the 
opposite to dead, as something which is the opposite to ancient, 
so far as that word implies anything cut off from or alien to things 
modern. He will claim their place for Greek and Latin, not as 
being inherently different from other languages, but as being inher- 


(1) This article was written many months back, but its appearance has been delayed 
by an accident which neither editor nor author could hinder. I mention this, because 
in the former part of the article there will be found several passages containing the same 
ideas, and, I think, once or twice the same words, which I have since put forth in my Rede 
Lecture on the Unity of History before the University of Cambridge. The article is in 
truth the application of the principles laid down in that lecture to one particular branch 
of study. But, as it happened, the article was written before the lecture was either 
written or thought of. ‘The article may in fact be looked on as the germ of the lecture. 
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ently the same. He will claim their place for them as being two great 
forms of the common Aryan speech, whose claims may be higher in 
degree, but which are still essentially the same in kind as those of 
any others among the kindred dialects. In his eyes Latin, above all, 
will be, not so much the tongue of the imitative poets of the Augustan 
age as the Imperial and abiding speech, the enduring tongue of the 
Church and the Empire, the tongue which has been the immediate 
parent of several of the foremost tongues of modern Europe, and 
which has had more or less of influence even on those which were not 
its own proper offspring. In such a view as this no stages in the history 
of the Latin tongue will seem clad with so absorbing an interest as 
those on which the “ classical” student looks down with the most 
sovereign contempt. The days when the Latin tongue most 
thoroughly discharged its Imperial and Gicumenical functions were 
those when it was spreading itself over lands where it was not the 
native speech, when it was becoming the general means of intercom- 
munion between men of different tongues. The stages by which 
a tongue which had once been the local speech of Latium fitted 
itself to become the common speech of the world, the stages 
by which it again split up for common purposes into local dialects, 
while it lived on elongside of its own children as the tongue of law 
and literature, are the stages in the history of the Latin tongue on 
which the student of universal history will be most inclined to dwell. 
But these are exactly the stages which, in the eyes of the “ classical ” 
purist, are simply “‘ Low Latin,” the “Iron Age,” and what not. In 
the eyes of the student of universal history, Latin literature went 
into a Katabathra when the Cameene wept over the tomb of Neevius. 
It came out again when Ambrose and Prudentius began once more 
to throw their native speech into forms of metre which did not bear 
the stamp of Greek imitation. The hymn of the Fratres Arvales at 
one end, the oath of Strassburg at the other, are of higher historical 
and philological value than the most successful Augustan reproduc- 
tions of Sappho and Alkaios. 

As it is with the history of language, so it is with the history of 
architecture. To judge from the popular disputes about Law Courts 
and the like, people in general group all forms of architecture under 
two heads. The division which they make is closely analogous to 
the popular divisions into ancient and modern, dead and living, 
on other subjects. Architecture is supposed to be divided into 
two greal styles, “Grecian” and “Gothic,” and it is thought a 
very good joke to call the admirers of the two supposed styles 
respectively Greeks and Goths. It is not very easy to find out 
what people who talk in this way mean by the words which they 
use ; but it might seem that “Grecian” architecture pretty well 
answers to ancient history, dead languages, classical literature, 
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and the like. It might seem that “Gothic” architecture, that 
is, the architecture of England, Germany, and France, pretty 
well answers to modern history, living languages, and so forth. 
The odd thing is that, though the distinction in the two cases is 
so closely analogous, yet the practical inference which is drawn 
from the distinction is exactly opposite in the two cases. Nobody 
argues that Englishmen or Germans ought to talk, not in English 
or German, but in Greek, Latin, or Italian. People do argue 
that they ought to build, not in English or German, but in Greek, 
Latin, or Italian. Perhaps the name Gothic has something to 
do with the matter. The name is “ patient,” as theologians say, 
of a satisfactory meaning, but no name is more likely to lead the 
half-informed altogether astray. Parliamentary babblers and writers 
of leading articles most likely fancy that Gothic architecture has 
something to do with the national Goths. Most likely they further 
fancy that the national Goths were destroyers of the works of 
ancient art. It would be vain to tell such people to read Cassio- 
dorus, or to go to Ravenna and see for themselves. If I were as 
vigorous in the use of anathemas as Mr. Arnold, I should be tempted 
to say that they must “die in their sins.” 

But, for my present purpose, I have nothing to do with the 
practical inferences which have been made from the vulgar classifica- 
tion, with questions as to the style of the Law Courts, or with recent 
controversies of any kind. I wish to point out that the same times, 
the same despised and neglected times, which the general historian of 
Europe looks on as the most important in the history of language, are 
also, in the same historical way of looking at them, the most impor- 
tant in the history of architecture. Alike in language, in law, in 
religion, and in art, the function of Rome was to leaven the whole 
world, and the most truly interesting period of Roman history was that 
when Rome was beginning to discharge her Imperial and Gicumenical 
office in all these different ways. That is to say, the form of archi- 
tecture which has, not indeed the highest «sthetical merit, but 
certainly the highest historical interest, is neither the purely “ clas- 
sical” nor yet the purely medieval style, but the style which comes 
between the two. Less satisfactory as a creation of artistic skill than 
either the pure Grecian or the pure Gothic, the intermediate form, 
the Romanesque, connects itself more directly than either with the 
general history of the world. It is the architectural language of 
those ages when the new world gradually grew out of the old, the 
ages which showed Rome as the true centre of the world and its 
history, the point to which all roads lead and from which all roads 
set forth. The name Romanesque, as applied to architecture, answers 
to Romance as applied to language. And both names are happily 
(1) The French Roma, as opposed to Romain, is still more happily applied to both. 
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chosen. Yet, in the case of architecture at least, the name may suggest 
an idea which is partly misleading It may suggest that Romanesque 
architecture is a mere corruption of the classical Roman, instead of 
being on one side a corruption, and on another a developement. It 
would indeed be better if we could find asinglename, be it Roman or 
any other, to express the whole period of architecture commonly in- 
cluded under the two names of Roman and Romanesque. Laying 
classical” prejudices aside, and looking at the matter from 
either an historical or a constructive point of view, we shall see that 
Roman and Romanesque are essentially the same thing. And more 
than this, we shall see that the Romanesque, the supposed corruption, 
is in many respects a real developement or improvement on the 
earlier Roman. Or rather, the classical Roman is in truth a transi- 
tional and imperfect stage, leading the way to a more perfect form in 
the supposed corrupt and barbarous Romanesque.’ 

The only sound classification of styles of architecture is that which 
arranges them according to their leading principles of construction. Of 
such principles, as far as we know at present, there are only three ; 
more accurately speaking, there are only two, one of which again 
falls into two great sub-divisions. The two great systems of con- 
struction are the Entablature and the Arch, and the arch again may 
be either round or pointed. We thus get three distinct forms of 
construction, the Entablature, the Round Arch, and the Pointed 
Arch. And each of these principles of construction has been, in its 
own time and place, the animating principle of a style of architecture. 
That is to say, there have been times and places in which each of 
the three has not only been the prevalent form of construction, but 
has been accompanied by an harmonious and consistent system of 
decoration. Each of the three constructive principles may be looked 
on as the expression of an esthetical principle. In the case of two 
out of the three this is generally acknowledged. Itis universally felt 
that the architecture of the entablature is the expression of horizontal 
extension, that the architecture of the pointed arch is the expression 
of vertical extension. It is generally acknowledged that the perfec- 
tion of the horizontal idea is to be found in the highest form of the 
architecture of the entablature, that is, in the architecture of old 
Greece. It is generally acknowledged that the perfection of the 
vertical idea is to be found in the highest form of the architecture of 
the pointed arch, that is in the Gothic architecture of mediwval 

(1) Lam here saying again a good deal of what I said twenty-three years ago in my 
*« History of Architecture,” a Look which I suppose is by this time pretty well forgotten. 
It was written when I was very young, and when I had by no means an adequate know- 
ledge of examples. It was moreover coloured throughout by ways of looking at things of 
which I have long taken leave. But I believe that I had even then fully grasped the true 
relations between the s‘udy of architecture and the gencral study of history, and most 


of tke principles and classifications which are there laid down are such asI should 
maintain stil). 
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Europe. It is not so generally acknowledged that the intermediate 
form of construction, the round arch, has also its leading wsthetical 
idea. It is not so generally acknowledged that there have been times 
and places in which the round arch also has produced a style, not 
perhaps approaching so nearly to ideal perfection as either of the 
other styles, but still coming near enough to it to be set alongside 
the other two, as an independent and equal form of art. 

Yet, if we admit the entablature, the round arch, and the pointed 
arch to be the three chief, and seemingly the three only possible, 
forms of architectural construction, it seems necessarily to follow that 
the round-arched construction must have its leading «sthetical idea 
no less than the other two, and that it must be capable, no less than 
the other two, of an ideal perfection. Whether it has ever actually 
reached its perfection or not, whether it has ever come so near to 
it as the other two have, is a question which is not now to the point. 
It will not do to say that there is a perfection of the arched style, but 
that its perfection must be looked for in the architecture of the 
pointed arch, and that the architecture of the round arch is an im- 
perfect form. The answer is plain; the round arch is constructively 
as good 2 form of construction as either the entablature or the pointed 
arch. As a mode of building, it stands on a perfect level with them. 
Now, if we admit that all good and honest architecture consists in 
finding appropriate forms of decoration for good and honest forms of 
construction, it would seem to follow that every good and honest 
form of construction must be capable of finding some appropriate form 
of decoration, and of thereby reaching an ideal perfection. It seems 
then to follow that the architecture of the round arch has a right to 
be looked on as an independent form of art on a perfect level with 
the architecture of the entablature and the architecture of the pointed 
arch. Of course it does not follow that it has ever been actually 
carried so near to ideal perfection as either of the other styles. It is 
enough if we allow that it has, like them, its leading idea, and that 
it is capable of an ideal perfection, whether it has ever actually 
reached it or not. 

Some of the causes of the general unwillingness to admit the 
claims of the architecture of the round arch to an equal place along- 
side of the other two great forms are obvious enough. First of all, 
I am free to admit that the architecture of the round arch never has, 
asa matter of fact, been carried so near to perfection as both the 
other two forms have. There is no round-arched building so abso- 
lutely satisfactory as a work of art as either the best Grecian or the 
best Gothic buildings. In comparing Romanesque and Gothic 
buildings, a much greater share of the charm of the Romanesque 
building belongs to its age and its historical associations, a much less 
share to its actual merit as a work of art. I know not how others may 
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feel, but to my own mind this is proved by the following test. 
A modern Gothic building, if it be really as good as an ancient one, 
is as satisfactory as an ancient one. But a modern Romanesque 
building is, to my mind at least, simply grotesque. The more closely it 
reproduces an ancient building, the more grotesque it becomes. This, 
I think, proves that, in the case of the Gothic building, we do, in the 
strictest sense, admire a work of art, while a great part of the charm 
of the Romanesque building is derived from other sources. But, if 
round-arched architecture has never been actually carried so near 
to perfection as the other two styles, that fact in no way disproves its 
abstract capacity of reaching an equal relative perfection. Secondly, 
though I believe the round-arched style to have a leading idea equally 
with the other styles, and to have equally with them an appropriate 
form of decoration, yet neither the leading idea nor the appropriate 
form of decoration is quite so obvious in the case of the round-arched 
style as it is in the case of the other two. There is something 
negative about all the characteristics of round-arched architecture. 
While the leading idea of the architecture of the entablature is that 
of horizontal extension, while the leading idea of the architecture 
of the pointed arch is that of vertical extension, I take the leading 
idea of the round-arched style to be that of no extension either way, 
but of simple rest and immobility. The round-arched form again 
has another peculiarity. No other can so well dispense with orna- 
ment. Either a Grecian or a Gothic building would be wholly 
intolerable, if it were so utterly void of ornament as many 
Romanesque buildings are which are perfectly satisfactory in their 
‘ own way. Indeed, we may safely say that, the larger a Romanesque 

building is, the plainer it may be, perhaps ought to be. A small 
chapel in that style is commonly much richer than a great minster. 
What too is the nature of Romanesque ornament, when we get 
any? It is again something of a negative kind. The Greek 
mouldings are of a kind which serve to strengthen the horizontal 
lines supplied by the construction of the building. The Gothic 
mouldings are of a kind which serve to strengthen the vertical lines 
supplied by the construction of the building. In Romanesque 
neither of these forms seems appropriate. A round arch moulded 
after either the Grecian or the Gothic fashion is never satisfactory. 
Kither the horizontal or the vertical idee is suggested, and each of them 
is inconsistent with the spirit of a style whose leading idea is pure 
rest and immobility. Moulding indeed, in the strictest sense of the 
word, moulding which affects the section, is really out of place in a 
Romanesque building. The true Romanesque ideal leaves the orders 
of the arch in their natural square section, and secks enrichment by 
ornament on the surface, whether by coloured ornament, as in Italy, 
or by what we may call swface-moulding, as in our own Norman. 
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At most it attaches a heavy roll—a continuation of the jamb-shaft 
—to the square section, instead of carving the square section itself 
away, as in the Gothic system of mouldings. In all this we see the 
negative character of the style. It has a leading idea; it has an ap- 
propriate form of ornament; both are capable of definition ; but both 
are perhaps most easily understood by describing them as something 
which is neither Grecian nor Gothic. Again, in our Northern 
Romanesque, though there is a stateliness and majesty above all 
other styles, there is seldom anything to be called real beauty of 
detail, such as we find in Grecian on the one side and in Gothic on 
the other. The truth is that the time when the round-arched style 
came nearest to perfection in the general design of its buildings was 
a time when, in northern countries at least, the decorative arts were at 
avery low ebb. An Englishsculptured capital of the thirteenth century 
is, in its way, as beautiful as anything in Greek art. But when a 
capital of the eleventh or the first half of the twelfth century any- 
where north of the Alps attempts sculpture, animal or vegetable, the 
effect is simply grotesque. We may apply the test which I 
before gave. A modern reproduction either of a Corinthian or of an 
Karly Gothic capital may be fully as pleasing to the eye as the 
original. But a modern imitation of an enriched Norman or Lombard 
capital, with its rude volutes and its strangely disproportioned men 
and beasts, is not pleasing, but ridiculous. It has not the charm of 
antiquity and historical association which belongs to the original, and 
it has nothing to put in its place. 

This last difficulty, strongly as it may be felt in most Northern and 
in some Italian Romanesque, would prove nothing at Pisa or Lucca. 
But all that I have been saying as to the negative character of 
Romanesque architecture and as to the lack of beauty in its detail, 
would of itself go far to account for the unwillingness so commonly 
felt to see in the architecture of the round arch an independent style 
ranking alongside of the architecture of the entablature and that of 
the pointed arch. But I think that we have not yet got to the root of 
the matter. To admit the round-arched style as an independent form 
of equal rank with the other two, involves giving up a whole train 
of notions about ancient and modern, classical, and the like. If 
we are to admit the claims of the round-arched style as I have 
put them, we must altogether wipe out the hard and fast line between 
ancient and modern. We must admit the continuous existence 
of a style whose earlier examples were the work of “ classical” 
Romans, while its later examples were the work of Barbarians, 
Goths and the like. It would be hard to make many people believe 
that a really wider line ought to be drawn between two forms of 
medieval work than between one form of medisval work and one 
form of classical. It would be harder still to make them believe 
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that one form of classical architecture ought to be looked on as a mere 
imperfect transition to a style which was brought nearer to perfec- 
tion at the hands of medieval Barbarians. To those who take a 
wider view of general history there is no difficulty in all this. Sweep 
away the distinction of “ancient” and “ modern’’—cease to look on 
things “ classical”? as something all by themselves, hedged in from 
everything belonging to other times and nations—learn to look on 
history as a whole, and the history of Greece or of Rome simply as a 
part of that whole—and there will no longer seem anything strange 
or incongruous in holding that, in architecture, in language, or in any- 
thing else, the function of the first century on either side of our era 
was simply to pave the way for the eleventh or twelfth century after 
it. Once grasp the true life and spirit of the long Imperial history, 
and there will seem nothing wonderful in fixing on the third 
century, in purely classical eyes a time of decay and degradation, 
as a time which alike in religion, in jaw, and in art, stands out as 
one of the great creative ages of the world. 

The essence of good architecture of any kind is that its con- 
structive system should be put boldly forward, that its decorative 
system should be such as in no way conceals or masks the construc- 
tion, but makes the constructive features themselves ornamental. 
Both in Grecian and in Gotiic architecture this rule is thoroughly 
and consistently carried out. Ina Grecian building the entablature is 
the main feature of the construction, and it proclaims itself as such. 
In a Gothic building the pointed arch is the main feature of the 
construction, and it preclaims itself as such. In neither case is there 
any attempt at concealment or disguise of any kind. But how 
stands the case with classical Roman architecture? Here we have 
a style in which the main feature of the construction is not made the 
main feature of the decoration. Here we have a style in which the great 
constructive features seem as it were ashamed of themselves, where 
they try to hide themselves behind a mask borrowed from a different 
system of construction. The architecture of classical Rome is, like 
the literature of classical Rome, imitative. Italy, the land to which 
the world practically owes the great discovery of the arched con- 
struction, may very likely have had a native architecture, as well as 
a native literature, in the days of the Kings and the early Consuls. 
But the architecture of classical Rome was a mere imitation of that 
of Greece. It was indeed but an imperfect imitation. The Roman 
architects were not so besotted as to cast away their own great 
invention of the arch, and to fall back on the less flexible, less 
diversified, constructive system of the Greek entablature. But, just 
as they spread a varnish of Greek forms, Greek metres, and what 
not, over their native Italian literature, so, in like sort, they spread 
a varnish of Greek decoration over their native Italian construction. 
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Buildings whose real construction was that of piers and arches were 
masked with a decorative imitation of the columns and entablature 
of a Greek portico. But as it was in other things, so it was also in 
architecture. The true Roman spirit was masked only, and not 
destroyed, by the fashion of Greek imitation. As that spirit shows 
itself in the satirists, the historians, and even here and there in the 
poets themselves, as it stands out more clearly still in the mighty 
fabric of the Roman Law, so there are classes of Roman building in 
which the national arched construction stands out, masked but feebly, 
or not at all, by the varnish of Greek decoration. In an aqueduct 
or an amphitheatre, Greck features, columns and their entablatures, 
are either absent altogether or are something so secondary as to have 
but little share in the general effect. In buildings of this kind, the 
round arch, the main constructive feature, does really stand out as 
the feature which gives the building its main architectural character. 
And, as Mr, Petit remarked long ago, the step from buildings of 
this kind to some of the plainer forms of the later Romanesque is 
very slight indeed. Some of the great German churches, such for 
instance as the three great Rhenish minsters of Mainz, Worms, and 
Speier, where the interior elevations consist of square piers support- 
ing perfectly unadorned round arches, have surely a great deal in 
common with a Roman aqueduct. In both we sce the round- 
arched construction standing boldly out in its most undisguised 
form. And buildings of this kind, whether aqueducts, amphitheatres, 
or churches, which rely almost wholly on their unadorned constructive 
elements, may undoubtedly be grand and striking in the highest 
degree. Still a style of architecture would be narrowly limited in 
its resources, if it were for ever confined to such elements as these. 
The massive, unadorned, square picr was suited for many purposes ; 
but there were also many purposes which asked for something more 
graceful, something which better offered itself for enrichment. There 
was one feature of the Greek constructive system which the Roman 
architect could do something more than blindly imitate. There was 
one feature which he could really adopt, for which he could find 
2 place in his own system as appropriate as that which it had held 
in the system to which it belonged by birth. The Grecian column 
was freely employed by the Roman architects, but for a long time, 
in truth during the whole of the purely classical period, it was used 
only in a feeble, hesitating, and inconsistent way. Roman architects 
built porticos and colonnades after purely Grecian models, without 
bringing in any feature of the national constructive system at all. 
Or columns and entablatures after the Grecian model were attached 
as a mere decorative mask to buildings really built according to the 
national mode of construction. At last, in days which we are taught 
to look upon as days of decline, in days which are looked upon as 
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days of degradation both for literature and for art, the great step was 
taken which was to give Roman architecture an harmonious and 
consistent form, the step which was to make its chief decorative 
feature become also the chief feature of its construction. In the 
Greek system the column had boldly and honestly supported the 
entablature. In the Roman system of construction, the round arch 
answered ‘to the entablature. What then was needed to make the 
column a real feature in the Roman system was to make it discharge 
in the Roman construction a duty strictly analogous to that which it 
had discharged in the Greek construction. In the Greek system the 
entablature had rested on the capitals of the columns ; what was now 
needed was to make the round arch rest on the capitals of the 
columns also. This simple change at once gave Roman architecture 
a form both consistent in construction and graceful in decoration. 
Next to the introduction of the arch itself, no architectural revolu- 
tion has been so great and so lasting in its results. The man who 
first boldly set his arch to rest on the capitals of his columns made 
a change which led the way to all future developements of arched 
architecture, round and pointed alike. 

The first building, as far as we know, in which this great change 
was made was the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. No time, no 
place, no author, could be more fitting for such a great architectural 
revolution. The change was not made in the local Rome, but on the 
other side of the Hadriatic, in a land which the Romans of an earlier 
time had looked on as a distant and barbarous province. But in 
those days the local Rome had ceased to be the only Rome. Rome 
was now wherever the Roman law and the Roman language had 
spread themselves, wherever men submitted to the rule of the Roman 
Casar. And no corner of the Empire was then more truly Roman 
than the Dalmatian land which sent forth that long succession of wise 
and valiant Emperors, Roman in every nobler sense of the word, 
though the local Rome was neither their birthplace nor their dwell- 
ing-place. And it was well that the greatest of them all, the 
founder of the Empire in its later form, should also be the man 
at whose bidding the first consistent Roman building rose. The 
keen eye of Diocletian had at last seen that the Roman Common- 
wealth was at an end; he grasped the fact that the Empire was a 
monarchy, and, grasping the fact, he had not shrunk from putting 
it prominently forward before the eyes of men. The Illyrian 
peasant, in the days of his power, had been the first to deck himself 
with the outward pomp of royalty, when so to do was simply to give 
an outward expression to what for many generations had been the 
greatest of practical facts. The same man, in the days of his volun- 
tary retirement, carried out a change in Roman art exactly analogous 
to the change which he had already carried out in the Roman polity. 
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Alike in polity and in art, he swept away traditions which had become 
cumbrous and useless, and let things stand forth as they really were. 
Alike in recasting the constitution of his Empire and in designing 
the hall of his palace, Diocletian made the real construction of the 
fabric stand forth undisguisedly before the eyes of men. Alike in 
his political and in his architectural creation, he put the crown to the 
work towards which his predecessors had been feeling their way for 
three hundred years. 

The palace of Spalato I have never seen with my own eyes, but 
the views of it given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson are quite enough to 
set its main features clearly before us. The new invention is not 
indeed consistently carried out throughout the whole building; that 
would have been too much to look for from any architect of any age 
orcountry. But it is applied to the long colonnades of the great hall, 
and noble ranges they are. A consistent round-arched building has at 
last been called into being, a building of a less massive and a more 
ornamental type than the aqueduct, or even than the amphitheatre. 
As the first consistent arched interior, the hall of Diocletian’s palace 
contains in it the germs of all later architecture ; the germs not only 
of Ravenna and Pisa, but of Caen and Durham; not only of Caen and 
Durham, but of Westminsterand Amiens. As such, there is no more 
memorable building upon earth. But it is in no way wonderful that 
the great improvement which it offered was not at once universally 
accepted. Every architectural developement has to go through 
a stage of transition, a stage when the new principle and the old are 
striving for the mastery, and when the two are mingled together in 
various degrees and proportions. The architect of Spalato showed 
that columns could be used as the immediate supports of arches; he 
did not at once persuade the whole world to use columns as the im- 
mediate supports of arches. Men had been so long used to look upon 
the entablature as the right thing to rest upon the capitals of the 
columns that they could not all at once bring themselves to let the arch 
come straight down upon the capital itself. It seemed as if something 
must be done, as if some change must be made, to adapt the capital 
to its new duties. Something must be thrust in between the capital 
and the arch ; some fragment, as it were, of the entablature, must come 
between the abacus of the capital and the impost of thearch. Or per- 
haps the abacus itself must be enlarged into something like a piece of 
entablature, or the whole capital must be drawn out to an unusual 
size and height, in order to seem more worthy of its new prominence, 
and better able to bear the weight that was laid upon it. For it is 
manifest, and itis one of the great advantages of the arched construc- 
tion, that the columns, or other supports of a range of arches, may be 
placed at much greater distances from each other than the columns of 
a colonnade supporting an entablature. It follows that each column 
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and its capital assumes in the arched building a greater import- 
ance; it has, so to speak, a more distinct separate existence than 
belongs to the columns of a colonnade. In the later Roman archi- 
tecture we therefore find all kinds of shifts to avoid that immediate 
juxtaposition of the arch with capitals of the hitherto accustomed 
forms on which the architect of Spalato had already ventured. In 
the basilicas of Ravenna I do not think that there is a single case 
where the arch comes down immediately upon an Tonic or Corinthian 
capital. Those wonderful works of Western Emperors, of Gothic 
Kings, and of Eastern Exarchs, were reared out of the spoils of 
cearlicr buildings. Columns and capitals were brought from various 
quarters ; their proportions did not always exactly tally with one 
another; a column did not always agree with the column which 
stood next to it, or with the capital which its own shafts supported. 
But, among all the shifts to which the architects of these churches 
were driven in order to keep something like order among the columns 
which were thus strangely brought together, in every case, whatever 
may be the form of the capital, a member is thrust in between the 
capital itself and the arch. For such a member there is no real need, 
cither constructive or decorative; it simply shows how men clave 
to the idea that the proper use of a column and its capital was to 
support something like the horizontal line of the entablature. The 
local use of Ravenna preferred the employment of capitals of the 
received classical shapes with this needless member interposed—a 
member which wants a name, and to which that of the sti/# has some- 
times been given.’ At Constantinople on the other hand—I speak 
here not from personal knowledge, but from the Chevalier Fossati’s 
splendid drawings of Saint Sophia—though the stilt is not unknown, 
yet the tendency seems rather to have been towards devising new 
forms of the capital itself. Some of them, with a different propor- 
tion, still keep something like the general idea of a classical capital, 
while others, especially the well-known Byzantine basket-capital, 
altogether depart from classical models. At Ravenna no differ- 
ence can be discerned between the works of the Roman Placidia and 
those of the Gothic Theodoric. The wise barbarian who preserved for 
the conquered Romans their laws, their language, and their buildings, 
followed their models also in his own original works. But with the 
recovery of Italy under Justinian new forms came in. In the 
church of Saint Vital, begun during the Gothic dominion but not 
finished till after the conquest by Belisarius, the new Byzantine 
forms of capital are seen. But the local custom did not wholly die 
out, and the stilt appears in Saint Vital also, often taking the form 

(1) It is worth noticing that something very like the Ravennese sti/t is to be found in 
the ancient Egyptian architecture, in the form of a member, the dé, interposed between 


the capital and the entablature. In some forms of Saracenic architecture this stilt 
becomes a most important feature. 
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of what we must call a double capital, one being placed over the 
other. The Byzantine forms, in their later developement, are 
found also among the vast stores of capitals, brought and copied 
from all possible quarters, which are to be seen in the portico 
and the galleries of Saint Mark’s at Venice. But for true columnar 
arcades, like those of: Ravenna, we must leap over several centuries, 
till we come to the works of the eleventh and twelfth centuries at 
Pisa, Lucca, Murano, and Torcello. Here, with the changes of 
detail which are natural after a space of eight\hundred years, we 
come back to the same state of things which we saw at Spalato. The 
arch again rests immediately on the capital of the column, and the 
columns and their capitals are either classical remains used up again, 
or else they are as nearly imitated from classical models as the art of 
those ages would allow. 

It certainly seems to me that, in these great. Italian churches, we 
have before us a distinct round-arched style, an independent form of 
architecture worthy to rank side by side either with the architecture of 
the entablature or with the architecture of the pointed arch. One of 
the three great forms of construction, a form constructively as good 
as either of the other two, is here provided with a good and consistent 
decorative system. It is hard to see what more is wanted. It is 
hardly possible to conceive any architectural forms more perfect and 
stately than the arcades of the nave of Pisa. The decorative forms 
are consistent and elegant; in some indeed of the later buildings 
of the style, especially at Lucca, they put on an almost extravagant 
richness of detail, but yet without departing from the purity of the 
round-arched ideal. But if we admit that the columnar form of the 
Italian Romanesque is a pure and genuine style, that it is a legitimate 
decorative carrying out of one of the great types of architectural 
construction, it follows that the architecture of classical Rome must 
be looked on as something imperfect and transitional. The Roman- 
esque of Pisa and Lucca is the classical Roman set free from the 
incongruous elements which clung about it, set free from all traces of 
the days when Roman architecture was a mere imitation of Grecian 
form. The one Grecian feature which could be really adapted to the 
Roman principle of construction has been adopted and naturalized, 
and it has been proved to be capable of doing as good service in the 
new system as it did inthe old. If here and there traces of another 
system of decoration may be found hanging about the buildings of 
this style, they are in positions so unimportant as to be of little conse- 
quence in the general effect. They in no way interfere with the 
claim of the columnar Romanesque to be looked on as a pure and 
independent style, as the consistent carrying out of an architectural 
conception which the classical Roman attempted only very imper- 
fectly. Paradoxical then as the position may sound, I think that 
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I have made out my case, and that the classical Roman is essentially 
an imperfect style, a mere transition to the more perfect Romanesque. 

But the columnar Romanesque of Italy was not the only archi- 
tectural form in which the round-arched construction clothed itself. 
Another variety arose which was an even more legitimate developement 
of the Roman manner of building. This was that form of Romanesque 
which cast aside the use of the column as a main constructive feature, 
and rested its arches on vast square piers. The column, where 
it was used at all, was used only as a purely decorative feature, as a 
mere nook-shaft in the angles of the rectangular piers. This mode 
of construction also was of Italian birth: we see it in the great 
Lombard churches of Milan and Pavia, and it spread itself in different 
forms over all the lands north of the Alps. We see it in its greatest 
purity in those German buildings of which I have already spoken, 
where the main arcades exhibit the square pier'and the round arch 
as their one feature. And we find a great number of forms which we 
may call intermediate between the column and the square pier. We 
find rectangular piers so surrounded by attached shafts that the 
columnar element, though purely decorative, is that which has most 
share in the general effect. And we find piers of cylindrical form, 
sometimes of distinctly columnar form, which have little enough 
in common with the graceful monoliths of Ravenna and Lucca. In 
England, above all, we find those enormously massive round piers 
which by no straining of language can be called columns, but which 
are rather to be looked on as masses of wall analogous to the square 
piers, only taking a cylindrical instead of a rectangular form. And, 
though the construction of the square pier and that of the column 
are quite distinct in idea, we constantly find them mingled together 
in practice, not only in contemporary buildings in the same country, 
but even actually in the same building. 

Now to the purely classical mind it is perhaps harder to admit 
that the Northern Romanesque is a genuine and perfect style of 
architecture, one to which the classical Roman was a mere transition, 
than it is in the case of the columnar Romanesque of Italy. There 
is a temptation to set aside the Romanesque buildings as not forming 
any really distinct style of architecture, to look on their earlier forms 
as the mere expiring traces of Roman art, and to look on their 
later forms as the mere foreshadowing of the coming Gothic. There 
is a temptation to do this even in Italy, and north of the Alps the 
temptation naturally becomes still stronger. In the earlier examples 
of the Northern Romanesque the work, it cannot be denied, is often 
of extreme rudeness. And even in the later and more finished forms 
of the style, such as our own enriched Norman, stately and noble as 
is the general effect, the mere detail, when it attempts any thing 
coming strictly under the head of sculpture, is apt to be much less 
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beautiful than grotesque. But the question is not as to the merit of 
detail, but as to the consistency of the constructive and decorative 
systems. The Northern Romanesque, no less than the Southern, 
carries out boldly, honestly, and consistently, that round-arched 
construction which the classical Roman timidly strives to mask. 
It might be an untoward accident that ages which stood very 
high in the art of strictly architectural design stood very 
low in the art of merely decorative sculpture. But this does not 
affect the general principle. The Romanesque style, Northern as 
well as Southern, the style of Normandy and England no less than 
the style of Italy, succeeds in carrying out that principle of con- 
struction which the classical Roman failed to carry out. I hold then 
that the works of the early Caesars are to be looked upon as simply 
transitional between the pure style of the entablature and the pure 
style of the round arch; they are simply imperfect attempts at a 
mode of building of which one type was carried to its highest 
perfection at Pisa, and another type was carried to its highest 
perfection at Durham. 

Romanesque architecture then is neither a mere corrupt Roman nor 
yet a mere imperfect Gothic. It is a genuine independent style; it is 
the highest developement of the construction of the round arch, just as. 
Grecian is the highest developement of the construction of the 
entablature, and Gothic the highest developement of the construction 
of the pointed arch. As an architectural conception, it stands on 
equal terms alongside of the other two. In historic interest, to one 
who fully grasps the history of civilized man as one long unbroken 
drama, I do not hesitate to say that the buildings of the Romanesque 
ages surpass the buildings either of purely classical or of later 
medieval times. No buildings of earlier or of later times bear about 
them the same charm as those which arose at the bidding of 
Diocletian, of Theodoric, of Justinian, of Charles, and of William. 
The one city of Ravenna, standing like an isthmus between two 
worlds, rich in the tombs and temples of the last Italian Emperors 
and the first Teutonic Kings, might alone supply matter for the study 
and meditation of a life. 

Of both forms of Romanesque, the columnar type and that which 
employs the massive square or round pier, Italy is alike the parent. 
But as one type reached its highest perfection in Italy and the other 
out of Italy, the one by the banks of the Arno and the other by the 
banks of the Wear, we may fairly speak of them severally as 
Southern and as Northern Romanesque. This division is purely 
constructional, without any reference to the dates of particular 
buildings. As works of art, Spdlato and Torcello, eight hundred 
years apart, must be placed closer together than either of them 
stands to the great mass of buildings which came between them. 
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But we must also cast a glance at the history of the Romanesque 
style as looked at from a more strictly chronological point of view. 
A long study of the subject in various parts of Europe, in the course 
of several journeys, some of which were undertaken for the special 
purpose of studying Romanesque architecture, has, I trust, enabled 
me pretty well to trace out the history of the style. In that history, 
as far as Western Europe is concerned, I can discern two main 
periods of very unequal length. The former drags out its being 
from the third century to the eleventh, without its being possible to 
draw any broad line at any intermediate point. The latter takes in 
the busy time from the middle of the eleventh century to the middle 
of the twelfth, one of the richest times of architectural developement 
in the whole range of the history of the art. The main distinction 
between the two is that, during the former period, Italy set the 
fashion to the whole of Western Europe, while, during the latter 
period, most of the great countries of Europe, Italy among the 
others, struck out independent forms of Romanesque art for them- 
selves. The buildings of the former class are comparatively rare, 
but they are scattered over all the lands from the Orkneys to the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and they everywhere bear the most striking 
likeness to one another, and the most undoubted signs of being 
imitated from common Italian models. The buildings of the latter 
class are to be found in abundance everywhere, and they strike the 
inquirer by their remarkable diversity, a diversity shown not so 
much in their detail, which is often strikingly alike in countries far 
apart from one another, as in the general character of their architec- 
tural conceptions. The former class, till somebody helps me to a 
better name, I shall speak of in a body as Primitive Romanesque. 
The different varieties of the latter class are best called after the 
countries in which they severally arose or were brought to perfection, 
Norman, Aquitanian, German, Italian, or any other. In England the 
two classes are commonly known as “ Saxon,” or “ Anglo-Saxon,” and 
“Norman.” The latter name is a thoroughly good one, if only people 
will not speak of ‘ Norman,” “Early English,” ‘ Decorated,” and 
“‘ Perpendicular,” or of any other less familiar set of names, as four or 
seven styles or periods on a level with one another. The later 
Romanesque of England was undoubtedly of Norman invention, and 
it was brought into England under Norman influence. But the use 
of the word “Saxon” to express our few and scattered examples of 
the earlier form of Romanesque is liable to all the objections which 
always apply to the vague use of that misleading name and also 
to some further objections special to itself. Besides the absurdity 
of talking of Saxon buildings or Saxon anything at York or 
Lincoln, the name further suggests the idea that the Saxon style 
was something peculiarly English, whereas our surviving Saxon 
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buildings are simply rude examples of a style common to England 
with the rest of Western Christendom. The first Christian buildings 
which were reared in Britain after the English Conquest were said to 
be built after the Roman fashion,’ and after the Roman fashion they 
went on being built till the Normannizing Edward brought over a 
new style of building from his beloved Normandy.” 

Buildings of the Primitive Romanesque style are, as I have 
already said, rare throughout Europe. In England especially we 
have no surviving buildings of any great size earlier than the intro- 
duction of the Norman form of Romanesque in the eleventh century. 
We have nothing left but a few small and rude fragments, and a 
very remarkable class of towers which enables us easily to identify 
the early Romanesque of England with the contemporary work of 
other lands. Still we have evidence enough to show that both the 
square pier and the column were used in England, though the few 
columns that remain, as at Repton and as responds in a good many 
chancel and belfry arches, are certainly of wonderful rudeness.’ But 
though they often affect a good deal of barbaric richness, we find in 
them no sign of the distinctive features of the Norman style, while 
many of them do show an uncouth imitation of Roman work. But 
while in England we have to patch up our case from very small, 
rude, and mutilated examples, we find scattered here and there over 
the continent a considerable number of examples of greater size, 
belonging to various dates up to the middle of the eleventh century. 
Various buildings showing more or less of the features marking our 
so-called Saxon style, the pilaster-strips, the baluster-columns, the 
mid-wall shafts, and the other characteristics of the style, will be 
found scattered here and there over various parts of Germany, 
France, Aquitaine, and Burgundy. The general mass of the 
German examples I put by for the present, as the architecture of 
Germany has a distinct history of its own. But one German 
example must be mentioned here as standing at the head of its class. 
The great gateway of the Abbey of Lorsch—the Lauresheim of the 


days of Charles and Eginhard—remains almost alone as a work of 


(1) On these early churches see Beda, Hist. Eccl. i. 38 (cf. iii. 4), and Vita S. Bene- 
dicti, §5. Benedict Biscop brought builders from Gaul to build “ juxta Romanorum 
morem,” ‘The arts of Italy, Gaul, and England were the same. 

(2) Will. Malmb. Gest. Reg. ii. 28. ‘In eadem ecclesia die Theophaniz sepultus est, 
quam ipse illo compositionis genere primus in Anglia «wdificaverat quod nunc pene 
cuncti sumptuosis zemulantur expensis.” 

(8) Sompting in Sussex, St. Benct’s at Cambridge, and Earl Odda’s Church at Deer- 
hurst, supply some of the best examples. The Cambridge example is doubtless much 
earlier than the other two. ‘Che use of columns in England in the seventh century is 
witnessed by Eddius, the biographer of Wilfrith, who speaks (Vita. Wilf. 17) of his 
church at Ripon as “ basilica polito lapide a fundamentis in terra usque ad summum 
aedificata, variis columnis et porticibus suffulta.”” 
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the days, seemingly of the earliest days, of the great King himself. Of 
the Lorsch gateway the lower story, with its Corinthian half-columns 
not yet flattened into pilasters, might almost be called Roman rather 
than Romanesque ; but the upper stage, with its flat pilasters, its 
unclassical capitals, its straight-sided arches, shows that we have 
reached a class of buildings of which Deerhurst and Earls Barton 
are members. But Lorsch stands by itself; among ordinary speci- 
mens of the Primitive style, the first place is certainly due to a 
building in quite another region of the Empire, to the church of 
Romainmoutier in the present canton of Vaud. Here we have a 
minster of considerable size, with two clearly marked Primitive dates, 
belonging, if I rightly remember, to the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and with a little later Romanesque work to contrast with them. 
The piers of the original building are rude enough, very massive, but 
with an evident attempt at the columnar form. It is curious to 
compare them with the later and not very distant church of Grandson, 
where we feel almost carried back to Lucca in its thoroughly basili- 
can arcades, where Roman columns have been used up again, and 
fitted with elaborate capitals, seemingly of the twelfth century. Two 
other churches of Burgundian Switzerland, on a much smaller scale 
than Romainmoutier, Saint Sulpice in Vaud and Saint Peter in 
Wallis, are also useful as supplying the contrast between earlier and 
later Romanesque. The Bassc-@uvre at Beauvais, that is the nave 
of the cathedral of the tenth century, the Temple of Saint John at 
Poitiers, the church of Saint Aventin in the Pyrenees in the 
modern department of Haute-Garonne, the crypt under the apse of 
the Abbey of Pleinpied in Berri, some parts of the Abbey of Bran- 
téme in Perigord, all supply studies of Primitive Romanesque, in 
different varieties and of different dates. And at the end of our 
list, putting to shame even Romainmoutier at the beginning, comes 
the original and still perfect shell, but slightly masked by a 
recasting of the twelfth century, of the “micele mynster et 
Rémys,” the mighty Abbey of Saint Remigius, the church hallowed 
by the Roman Pontiff in the presence alike of the Caesar of the 
mainland and of ambassadors from the Basileus of the island 
Empire.’ The church where a son of Ailfgar was buried, and on 
whose massive pillars Gyrth looked while they were still in their 
freshness, has advanced many degrees beyond the work of Benedict 
Biscop at Jarrow and Monkswearmouth, but it still belongs to the 
same great class ; it shows no sign of the distinctive features of the 
later local styles; it still belongs to the days when a common form 
of art, such as it was, prevailed throughout the West. 


(1) See Norman Conquest ii. 111, 456, 2nd ed. The consecration was in 1049, at the 
very end of our period, when the later Romanesque was already coming in. But the 
work must have been begun many years before. 
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But it is the towers which give us the best evidence for the 
unity of the architectural style of all Western Christendom up to 
the eleventh century. The “Saxon” towers of England, the tall, 
square, hard, unbuttressed, towers, with the mid-wall shafts of their 
windows, their rude enrichment of square strips and long-and-short 
work, are familiar to every student of such matters. Sixteen years 
ago I was surprised and delighted to come upon a group of towers of 
essentially the same character in the heart of the Pyrenees, gathering 
round that striking minster of Saint Aventin of which I have already 
spoken. In later journeys I came across towers of essentially the 
same kind in the great Burgundian Abbey of Saint Maurice’ and in 
the great Swabian Abbey of Schaffhausen.” So close a likeness in such 
distant spots could hardly be the result of accident; it could hardly 
be the result of copying from one another. Earls Barton and Saint 
Aventin were not likely to seek their models at Schaffhausen, and 
Schaffhausen was still less likely to seek its models either at Earls 
Barton or at Saint Aventin. But all roads lead alike to and from 
Rome, and I felt convinced that the key tothe likeness was to be found 
in all being derived from a common Italian source. The likeness 
among the various forms of Romanesque architecture answers to 
the likeness among the various dialects of the Romance speech, and . 
it is to be accounted for in the same way. As I carried my 
researches further, I found towers of the same type in every part of 
Germany which I visited, at Dortmund and at Bremen, at Coblenz 
and at Wiirzburg. I found the banks of the Main and the Alpine 
pass from Innsbriick to Trent set thick with them. Once south of 
the Alps, there was no longer any doubt about the matter. The 
smaller and ruder examples of Italian towers are identical with 
those in our own land. There are towers at Verona and at Lincoln 
which might change places, without either seeming to be in a 
strange land. If Schaffhausen and Saint Maurice seemed like 
glorified forms of our own rude “Saxon” towers, the great Saint 
Zeno seemed like a glorified form of Schaffhausen and Saint 
Maurice. The matter seems absolutely beyond doubt. Up to the 
eleventh century, no less than in the seventh, men went on building 
“‘juxta Romanorum morem.” They followed Roman models, not 
only by some vague tradition, but by a conscious imitation of the 
buildings, whether of the Eternal City itself or of the hardly less 
renowned cities of Lombardy and Tuscany. 

The little that I have to say of the buildings of Germany will find 
its best place at this point. It seems to me that, while in other 


(1) The present tower was built, partly out of Roman materials, by King Rudolf of 
Burgundy in 1014. 


(2) The tower and the whole church are of a piece. I feel sure that the date is 1040, 
but I cannot at the moment lay my hand on any authority. 
EE2 
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countries the Primitive or Italian mode of building was actually 
displaced by new developements of art, in Germany the Primitive 
style of Romanesque went on, improved but not displaced, through 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, till all Romanesque everywhere 
began to give way to Gothic. The German churches of the twelfth 
century show us, in a greatly improved form in many features, which 
in England or Gaul we should unhesitatingly assign to a date not later 
than the eleventh. The difference, small as it is, between the earlier 
and the later Romanesque of Germany may well be studied in the 
churches of Soest—that strange, shrunken-up Westphalian Hanse 
town—especially in the two great churches of Saint Peter and Saint 
Patroclus. At the other end of the kingdom, the Great Minster at 
Ziirich of the twelfth century does not differ essentially from the 
work at Schaffhausen of the eleventh. The work is rather more 
finished and rather more enriched, and thatis all. Here, as at Mainz 
and Dortmund, and in countless other German churches, the massive 
square pier prevails, and it seems to me that one of the changes 
which mark the later German style is that the square pier now 
became dominant, and drove the column, for the most part, into 
quite secondary positions. In the two great Romanesque churches 
of Hildesheim, Saint Michael and Saint Godehard, we find, as 
in many Italian buildings, the square pier and the column 
alternating or intermingled. The capitals are of various strange 
forms, but what is most to be noticed is that they retain the 
Ravenna stilt, which appears also, perhaps in a less marked 
form, in the elegant chapel of Bishop Meinwerk at Paderborn.’ 
The alternation of the square pier and the column, but without any 
of the eccentricities of Hildesheim, appears in the church of Saint 
Burchard at Wiirzburg, a building of the eleventh century of 
distinctly Primitive style. But the use of the column by itself seems 
in Germany to be confined to quite small buildings, such as the 
thoroughly basilican church of Saint James at Bamberg, or in the 
two castle chapels one over the other at Niirnberg, utterly contrasted 
as the two are in the proportions of the columns employed. The 
massive round piers, columnar or quasi columnar, with which we are 
so familiar in England, seem never to have been used in Germany at 
any time. With regard to the towers, the belfry-windows of the 
twelfth century supply a remarkable study of the way in which the 
Primitive coupled window with mid-wall shafts gradually changed in 
some cases, during the latter half of the twelfth century, intosomething 
more like the ordinary belfry-windows of our Norman, while in other 
cases the hardly modified Primitive belfry-window went on to the 
end of the twelfth century, perhaps even into the thirteenth. Here 
and there we find German buildings late in the twelfth century, 


(1) The date is 1008. 
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or even early in the thirteenth, like the palace at Gelnhausen and 
some parts of the cathedral at Trier, which are still purely Romanesque, 
but which rival the richest and lightest buildings of the later Italian 
Romanesque. But, as a rule, much of the Primitive feeling hangs 
about German Romanesque down to the time when it finally gave 
way to Gothic. The towers especially, tall, square, unbuttressed, 
with their shallow pilasters and arcades, keep on Primitive forms 
through the whole of the Romanesque period, and even hand it on to 
many examples of the earlier German Gothic. That wonderful 
grouping of the many towers of the German churches which goes on 
through the whole Romanesque age, and which gradually dies out with 
the developement of Gothic, is a purely national feature which has 
nothing the least like it either in Gaul, in England, or Italy. And 
the churches themselves, the great minsters even more than the 
smaller ones, in their comparative plainness, their lack of artistic 
composition in the main arcades, the general squareness and hardness 
of detail, the use of the double splay in the windows, all seem to 
belong to an earlier stage of art than the contemporary buildings of 
England and France. 

In Germany then the Primitive style was not so much displaced as 
improved, and no hard line can be drawn between the earliest 
buildings of the country and the latest in which no signs of the 
coming Gothic have begun to show themselves. In other countries, 
the latter half of the eleventh century is marked by a distinct change 
of taste, and in England we find a distinct displacement of one style 
by another, just as there was a partial displacement of one language 
by another. The art of Normandy became the fashion, just as the 
speech of Normandy did. In Aquitaine it is hardly possible to avoid 
seeing the working of an influence from a more distant quarter, the 
result of an acquaintance with Eastern form’, Byzantine and Sara- 
cenic. In Italy the change took the shape of a falling back upon 
earlier forms which brings the architecture of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries far nearer to classical models than the architecture of the inter- 
mediate ages. But everywhere the latter half of the eleventh century 
is a time of great architectural developements. The age when men’s 
minds were stirred up to and by such events as the struggle between 
Pope and Cesar, as the first preaching of the Crusades, as the great 
advance of the Christians in Spain, as the Norman conquests of 
England and Sicily, was an age which could hardly fail to leave its 
mark on art, as well as on every other fruit of man’s intellect. It is 
no slight sign of the times that the mighty temple of Pisa was reared 
as a trophy of victories won by her gallant citizens over Saracenic 
enemies in fellowship with Norman allies. 

In Italy then the change took the form of a revival. Between 
the days of Ravenna and the days of Pisa and Torcello, a style 
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had been worked out in the great churches of Milan and Pavia, 
in which the massiveness of the square pier seems to have reached 
its height, and in which fancy ran wild in the strange and 
grotesque designs of the capitals and other ornaments. Such a style, 
which seems to have developed its characteristics as early as the ninth 
century, had much in common with the Northern Romanesque, to 
which it doubtless suggested ideas. The interior of Saint Ambrose at 
Milan, so far as it remains untouched by the changes of the twelfth 
century, looks like a rude foreshadowing of one of our own Norman 
buildings. It must have been a distinct reaction, a conscious falling 
back on the more graceful forms of earlier times, which led to the 
restoration of the basilican type at Luccaand Torcello. The massive 
and cavernous forms of Saint Ambrose and Saint Michael were left 
to the nations beyond the Alps, and Italy again fell back on forms 
essentially the same as those of Spalato, till her national architecture 
perished in the vain attempt to transplant the Gothic of the North 
to an unkindly soil. 

Beyond the Alps, the national styles which arose at this time 
differ, as I have already said, far less in their detail than in the 
general design and composition of their buildings. It is true that 
as the traveller goes northward, he finds detail growing less and less 
classical at every step. Aquitaine is. more classical than France, 
France than Normandy, Normandy than England. But these 
differences are, after all, not very important. They are hardly more 
striking than the local varieties of style which we find in all times 
and places; the component parts of an Aquitanian building would 
often seem quite in their place in England. But the general effect 
and spirit of an Aquitanian church, with its wide and often aisleless 
body, its cupolas, its barrel-vaults, its pointed arches introduced when 
there is not the slightest sign of approaching Gothic, make the 
buildings of Southern Gaul as unlike as possible in general effect to 
anything to which we are used in Northern Gaul and in England. 
Where arcades are used, the rectangular pier, but in a less massive 
form than those of Germany, is preferred, as in the great abbey of 
Saint Sernin at Toulouse, a church which, built in the eleventh cen- 
tury, exhibits an earlier form of Aquitanian art, and which in its own 
class may almost rank with Durham and Pisa. 

Meanwhile in Northern Gaul the familiar Norman style was 
growing up. We can trace its growth in its own country from 
churches like Bernay and Jumiéges, where traces of the Primitive 
style still linger, to the fully developed Norman of William’s own 
Saint Stephen’s, and thence to the more gorgeous forms of Bayeux in 
the next century. The introduction of this style into England is, as 
I have already said, a matter of recorded history. It made its first 
appearance in Edward’s church at Westminster, which was rising in 
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the new style while Odda was building his lowlier minster at Deer- 
hurst in the style of his forefathers. The Norman Conquest con-_ 
firmed the victory of the new fashion, but the two styles went on 

side by side almost to the end of the eleventh century. The churches 

of Bishops and Abbots, the castles of the King and his nobles, were 

built in the style of the conquerors, while the primitive forms of the 

vanquished still lingered on in lowly parish churches. Coleswegen 

at Lincoln built his churches in the ancient style, while the Norman 

minster and castle were rising above his head.’ Ealdwine repaired 

the churches of Benedict Biscop at Jarrow and Monkswearmouth in 

a style not widely differing from that of their first founder.” And 

he did so barely twenty years before William of Saint Carilef began to 

crown the peninsular height of Durham with the noblest work of 
Northern Romanesque. The existence of two styles of architecture 

side by side, just like the existence of two languages, of two legal 

and social systems, is exactly what we should look for in such 

a state of things. Yet so hard it is for some minds to under- 

stand the nature of an argument that the fact has actually been 

turned the other way. The fact that some ‘ Saxon”’ buildings are 

later than the Norman Conquest, as some Norman buildings are 

earlier, has been used to show that England had no distinct style of 
architecture before the Norman Conquest. Yet the fact that’ 
Coleswegen and Ealdwine built their churches in the elder style, while 

buildings in the newer style were rising everywhere around them, is 

a far more distinct proof that there really was a distinct earlier style, 

and that men were conscious of the difference, than any number of 

examples actually of earlier date. 

By the end of the twelfth century then the new local forms of 
Romanesque were fully established in most parts of Western Europe. 
The relations of these styles to the contemporary Saracenic architec- 
ture, the stages of the Transition between Romanesque and Gothic, 
that is, the steps by which the architecture of the round arch gave 
way to the architecture of the pointed arch, hardly form part of my 
present subject. My business has been to plead for Romanesque as 
a true and independent style of architecture, to plead for it as a style 
of unsurpassed historic interest. I know not what may be the 
feelings of others, but to my own mind Romanesque is the most 
historic of all styles. A Romanesque church or castle always seems 
to carry me nearer than any other building to the men who dwelt or 
worshipped within its walls. In a grand Gothic building, the purely 
artistic effect is so perfect, so entrancing, that it is hard to turn our 
thoughts from the art to the history. Take the two minsters at 
Rheims. The metropolitan church is one of the noblest triumphs of 
human skill; for that very reason it is less easy to enter thoroughly 


(1) See Norman Conquest, iv. 219. (2) Ibid., iv. 666. 
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into its historic interest than it is in the Abbey of Saint Remigius. 
In the cathedral, the perfect harmony of pillar and arch and vault, 
the glorious colours of the windows, above all at the happy moment 
when the rays of the setting sun stream through the great rose, 
hardly leave us the will to think of the long series of pageants on 
which the painted forms in those windows have looked down, or even 
on that great day of all when the Maid stood, with her banner in 
her hand, beside the King whom she had led thither to his crowning. 
In the abbey, grand and solemn, yet strange, uncouth, and dis- 
proportioned, every stone seems to speak of its historic associations. 
Pope and Cesar, Bishop and Abbot, rise up before us almost in their 
personal presence as they came together on the great day of its 
hallowing. We go back even to days earlier still, to days before 
the foundations of the present pile were laid, to the long array of 
princes and prelates who found their resting-place on that spot, and 
to the one day in all recorded history when a lawful Emperor received 
the crown of Augustus within the limits of the Western Kingdom. 
In the like sort, William and Lanfranc live at Caen, Odo lives 
at Bayeux, and William of Saint Carilef lives among the mighty 
arches of Durham, while later founders have reared works so perfect 
in themselves that we hardly stop to think of those who reared 
them. In a wide view of history, no time has a higher interest, no 
time is richer in instruction, than the long ages which pass on, like 
a stately procession, from the days of the Czsars of Illyricum to the 
days of the Casars of Hohenstaufen. And alongside of the study of 
law, and language, and religion through those long and eventful 
ages, the study of their material works will form no unworthy com- 
panion. From the marble campanile of Pisa to the rude tower of 
Saint Regulus overlooking the Northern Ocean, each building has its 
tale to tell us; each brings home to us, in a way which earlier and 
later buildings hardly can bring home to us, the thoughts and deeds 
of the men who lived and died, who fought and wrote, beneath their 
shadow. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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*‘ Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 


Ir is an old saying that nothing makes or mars a man like marriage. 
And the saying is true, for we are all agreed that marriage draws 
after it inevitable consequences, and those who marry in haste are 
left to repent at leisure, because it is thought to be in no one’s 
power to help them. Another proverb tells us that marriages are 
made in heaven, but this is not in favour with matchmaking mothers, 
who think they can manage these delicate matters a great deal better 
than Providence. When a man is about to choose a companion for 
life, he certainly does well to consider that he is taking a very 
serious step; and it must be admitted that, if we except our common 
sailors, who have singularly loose notions on the subject, marriage 
is regarded by every class of the English people as a thing not to 
be lightly entered on. The chief reason of this is that marriage 
still exhibits itself, even to the English Protestant mind, in ‘a 
quasi-sacramental dress; the next is that the obstacles to divorce 
are much more formidable in this country than in most others. 
Subordinate to these is a third reason, operating largely with 
that section of the community which occupies a middle place be- 
tween the plutocracy and the masses—I mean the possibility of 
having to provide for a numerous family. If there is one thing 
which more than another is thought to be out of the sphere of 
calculation, it is the number of ‘hostages to fortune,’ which a man 
who marries will be called upon to give. As well set about to 
ascertain by a study of the Registrar-General’s returns, whether 
the first child will be male or female, as try to speculate on that, 
“ L’homme propose, Dieu dispose.” ‘Leave such vaticinations,” 
says Mrs. Grundy, “to the astrologers or the gipsies ; you will have 
as many children as are good for you, neither more nor less.” 

And yet in spite of all that is implied to the contrary, in the 
ordinary parlance of the day, there is nothing, if we reflect on it, 
for which we are more responsible than the reproduction of our own 
species. All but absolute fatalists must admit that it is open to men 
and women to abstain from marriage altogether, or to put it off for 
an indefinite number of years. Opinions may differ on the question 
whether prolonged celibacy is or is not a good thing, but no one can 
doubt that the state itself is, at all events with the male sex, the 
result of free choice. It is a little wonderful therefore to find 
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thousands of married persons manifestly holding it to be their duty 
to bring into the world as many children as possible, whilst no one 
thinks of blaming those who remain single for not furthering the 
multiplication of mankind. But this is only one inconsistency. The 
strangest of all is that it seems to be taken for granted that mar- 
riage once entered upon, all control over ourselves not only ceases 
but ought to cease; and that, instead of the conjugal relations 
being subject to regulative laws, husbands and wives have no standard 
of morality corresponding to that which is set up for the government 
of other folk. 

The time has arrived when it has become necessary to use plain 
speech on this matter, and I for one can no longer hesitate to 
avow my belief that this last view of marriage is not only vicious 
in principle, but often fraught with the most mischievous conse- 
quences. For what does it amount to? First, it involves a break 
in the education of humanity which is incompatible with the con- 
tinuity of moral growth, and has no parallel in the processes of 
development of the physical world. Secondly, as held by the middle 
and upper middle classes, it means that man is free up to a certain 
point in his career, free, that is, to choose his own vocation, to work 
out the best part of himself, to enlarge his experience by travel, to 
recreate his strength by leisure, to store his mind with varied know- 
ledge; but that when he marries he surrenders this freedom utterly, 
embarks on an unknown sea, exposes his fair hopes to shipwreck, 
here and there has to exhaust all his energies in the toil and 
stress of life—in a word becomes a victim to new circumstances, 
against which it is vain for him to struggle. Is there one of us 
who cannot call to mind a dozen instances of this kind amongst 
our acquaintance? Look at the poor married curates and incum- 
bents, whose large families have passed into a proverb. Twenty- 
five years ago the man whose hair is now silvering with pre- 
mature age, had a reputation in his university, was enthusiastic 
in the ‘cause of science, conspicuous for general culture, promised 
many brilliant things; since then he has had ten children, for 
whose education (all he had to give them) he has overtaxed his 
powers till he has sunk to the level of his own drudgery, and his 
mind has become the mind of a pedagogue. His friends are at a 
loss whether to pity or to praise him most. ‘‘ Excellent fellow,” 
they exclaim, “but he has been sorely weighted in the race of life. 
To put out so many boys in the world is too much for any man.” 
So is walking thirty miles a day up a hill for ten successive days, 
or any other similar self-imposed task; and if we do survive the 
achievement, where is the glory, if it leaves us at the finish but 
the wreck of our proper selves? We may perhaps have learnt 
some virtues in the process, such as patience, resignation, the habit 
of sustained effort; but these we could have made our own equally 
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well in other paths of life, gladdened by grander glimpses of God’s 
universe as helps to lift our hearts to him. What right has any 
one of us deliberately to narrow his own intellectual horizon, any 
more than to cut off his right hand or put out one of his eyes ? 

If we turn from the husband to the wife the prospect is often 
still more melancholy, and this from the very fact that it is not con- 
sidered either by herself or those around her to call for any parti- 
cular sympathy. I pass by the recurrence of her physical suffering, 
the months of dreary out-look, uncrowned by any adequate reward 
when they only result in adding a fresh term to a series already too 
long. I pass by the heedless risking of the matured and more 
valuable life for one whose approach was no signal for joy, and 
whose chance of foothold now that he has come is openly acknow- 
ledged, by those who love him best, to be too faint for speculation. 
The unnecessary multiplication of children causes greater disasters 
than these, although not so patent to the superficial observer. It 
tends to arrest the education of the married woman at its most 
critical stage, and, by absorbing her whole attention, renders her 
incapable of fulfilling duties for which she might be otherwise fit, 
or might easily fit herself. Society, it is true, does not require a 
wife to be much more than the head-domestic of her establishment, 
and if her nursery is full it commonly permits her head to be empty. 
Where this is the case, the germ of the mischief may be dormant 
for a time, but the day inevitably comes when it springs into life, 
and the children have forced upon them the painful consciousness 
that they have outgrown at least one of their parents. Who shall 
say whether the maternal influence has not in that awakening 
received its death-blow? ‘A foolish son,” says Solomon, “is a 
heaviness to his mother.” It is equally true that a foolish mother is 
lightly esteemed by her son. 

It cannot but be that both sexes should suffer when either trans- 
gresses the due limits which it isin the power of each to observe ; 
but the deterioration which the woman undergoes in the process is 
far greater than thatof the man. Everybody admits that this is true 
of the singlggstate, but it is not less true of the married, and indeed 
has a wider application there; for whereas the enlarged sense 
of responsibility which an increasing family creates may act on 
the father as a spur to greater exertion, the concentration of the 
mother’s whole being on the details of the domestic drama grows 
and must grow with each new birth, until at last her daily life 
becomes one theatre of trivialities, the curtain of which is never 
allowed to drop. Nor usually would she have it otherwise. Suffi- 
cient for her if the teething is not abnormally troublesome, or the 
pleasing variation of the measles and whooping-cough does not 
recur too frequently. Life for her has only two practical sides, 
maternity and the management of her household. The higher edu- 
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cation of women, she remarks, may be a capital theme for learned 
spinsters to descant upon, but, she adds with a complacent sneer, 
these advanced females will soon sober down when they have had 
half-a-dozen babies. Inquire her views on any of the topics of 
the day, her mind is either a blank, or, if intelligent, she catches up 
the last expression of her husband’s opinion upon them, sometimes 
echoing his very words; ask her if she keeps up any of those 
interests which had so great a charm for her girlhood, she tells you 
she has never had a moment to spare since her marriage ; will she 
play you that air of Beethoven which still, at the end of six years, 
lingers in your memory ? she never touches the piano now. 

Persons of this description earn among their admirers the title 
of motherly women, and any depreciation of them would be unjust 
if it were the plain duty of one generation to sacrifice itself to the 
next, or if the advantages to be gained by this sacrifice were such 
as to make it a legitimate one. But the first alternative is refuted 
by logic, and the second by experience. To suffer for the sake of 
posterity may, in individual cases, be self-devotion of the highest 
order; but to inculcate this as a general duty would be to pro- 
mulgate the revolting doctrine that the scheme of creation is one 
of progressive misery. The popular belief that fortune favours 
large families is mainly due to the fact that when the members of 
them do passably well people at once begin to comment on it. The 
same amount of success with smaller numbers would attract no atten- 
tion, or would be attributed to special opportunities. If the children 
are not to sink in the social scale below the position of their parents, 
they must, when numerous, bear a large amount of strain of mind 
or body, or both; and given a perfectly healthy frame, this may do 
them no permanent harm. But the cases are few in which the 
frame is perfectly healthy, and then the hot-bed system of educa- 
tion, let parents ignore it as they may, is little short of ruinous. 
Can anything be more baleful to boys of ten or twelve years of age 
than to compel them to endure competitive examinations in all sorts 
of subjects with which it is impossible that they can have any real 
acquaintance ? Yct this is what is required in nearly all our public 
schools before a boy can enter there, and every year scores of mere 
children are turned away overwhelmed with surprise at the exceeding 
bitterness of their first rebuff in life. It is strange that a boy 
should have to be crammed before he is taught, but this is now the 
recognised plan, and as complete an organization exists for the one 
purpose as for the other. No wonder that the double process of 
manufacture is found to injure the raw material, and that whilst 
prigs and pedants are turned out by the gross, thick with honours in 
more senses than one, the rest are treated as of no account, or else 
cast aside as failures, like Beau Brummel’s crumpled cravats. 
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Moreover, in forecasting the fate of large families, there is one 
evil star which is no rare phenomenon in their horoscope. Account 
must be taken of the proportion of dullards that are born into the 
world—that is to say, of those who, being without natural gifts, find 
themselves outstripped by their more nimble-witted rivals, and who 
are left behind in despair, not so much at the defeat itself as at the 
contempt with which it is regarded by the on-lookers. There can, 
of course, be no race unless some one is beaten, and the advocates of 
universal competition are therefore bound to require that weakness 
and strength shall be ranged side by side at starting, if only by way 
of doing justice to their own pet theory. This is all very well so 
long as both weak and strong are ‘ placed’ somewhere at last; but 
we see every day that the weak not only go to the wall, but are 
cruelly squeezed when they get there. Who is to blame for this? The 
crowd that squeezes, or those that get the crowd together? And are 
we to acquit the originators of the fatal pressure, because they have 
acted unthinkingly or with that ignorant fanaticism that mistakes 
the indulgence of man’s inclinations for the furtherance of God’s 
purposes ? 

But the lot of the boys is an enviable one compared with that of 
the girls, who being the more feeble, are unfortunately also the 
more plentiful. Granted that education in their case may be procured 
at a much cheaper rate; but when cheapness and inferiority go hand 
in hand the purchaser gains little by his bargain. There never 
was probably a greater delusion in the world than the ordinary young 
ladies’ school; and the flimsy accomplishments learnt there, so far 
from accomplishing anything, are apt to evaporate after marriage 
as quickly as a blown soap-bubble. Nor can attendance later on at a 
few scientific lectures, even when the lady-student condescends to 
take notes, supply radical defects of intellectual constitution, due 
partly to imperfect training and partly to the mental tight-lacing 
of catechismal formularies which impedes the circulation of new 
ideas. But let this pass for the moment as beside my present point. 
Improve the education of girls as you will, all cannot be made self- 
dependent, and, as things at present stand in England, a considerable 
number of them cannot possibly become wives. A more unhappy 
condition than that of a middle-aged spinster, cast adrift with no 
interest and no definite occupation, it is difficult to imagine. The 
institutions of the country—such as hospitals and sisterhoods—can 
only provide work for a few. Others must seek their homes among 
strangers, where their presence is only tolerated for the sake of their 
purses, or become exotics in the establishments known as general 
boarding-houses, where the selfishness and eccentricity of the inmates 


are observed to increase directly with the time during which they have 
been ‘ planted out.’ 
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Such are some of the miseries which flow from the excess of popu- 
lation in that section of the community which enjoys qualified inde- 
pendence, and goes by the name of the middle class. But this is a 
small portion of the English people, and it is not until we apply the 
argument to the masses which underlie the whole fabric of society 
that we realise its supreme importance. It would not be difficult to 
show that to initiate limitation of numbers amongst those who 
support themselves by manual labour would be to introduce the 
germ of nearly every social reform, and that without such limitation 
social reform can effect scarcely any permanent good. Take the 
case of the agricultural labourer, as the one which for the moment 
engrosses the largest share of public attention. What is the ultimate 
value of a rise in wages, whether extorted by means of an actual 
strike or wisely conceded before a strike has become practicable, if 
there is to be no limit to the family wants which the few extra 
shillings a week are destined to supply? Where is the room for 
sanitary legislation when cottages are overstocked with human life, 
and neither doctor nor clergyman thinks of telling the parents that 
in their utter recklessness of multiplication they are wronging both 
themselves and their offspring? To reply, as is sometimes plausibly 
done by the optimist, that if there are seven or eight children in 
the cottage, three are certain to be bread winners, is only to reveal 
unconsciously the most malignant feature of the disease. To escape 
starvation hundreds of boys and girls have had to spend in stone- 
picking and crow-clapping hours which, if rightly used, might 
have served—who knows ?—to colour their entire after-lives, now 
so uniformly grey and dull. Education Acts may interpose with 
the strong hand and expel from rural districts the absolute nihilism 
of ignorance, but even now it is thought too much to insist that the 
system of oscillation between field-toil and the three R’s should be 
replaced by a continuous cultivation of intelligence during the whole 
period of childhood. 

Some few years ago the propriety of newspaper readers was 
greatly shocked at learning for the first time some of the domestic 
economies practised by the farm-operatives in one of our home 
counties. That children of both sexes, fast growing up into men 
and women, should have but one sleeping apartment between them, 
or, as proved to be sometimes the case, should share that of the 
parents, was of course looked upon as intolerable. And it is fair to 
say that there is no landowner in the kingdom at all alive to the 
duties inseparable from property who does not now take care that 
every new cottage he builds should have at least three bedrooms. 
But even where this accommodation is provided, there is often great 
difficulty in securing the end in view, and if the. third bedroom is 
given up to the lodger for the sake of the few pence he brings, the 
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mischief sought to be remedied is only heightened by the arrange- 
ment. It is impossible to gauge the harm that may be done to any 
young girl, however naturally pure, by allowing her to become 
familiar with the coarser forms of life which it is part of the work of 
civilisation to throw into the background, and it may be doubted 
whether respectability could ever hold its own but for the conven- 
tionalities with which it is fenced about. The maiden’s best safe- 
guard consists in her ignorance, which is here only another word for 
innocence, and when the rude scenes of her early days have done 
away with this, the risk which she runs when she goes into the 
world is intensified tenfold. The evil here glanced at will never be 
successfully grappled with until the cottager is taught that if it is 
his landlord’s duty to afford him sufficient room for his family, it is 
no less his own to adjust his family to the room. 

If what has been said is true of the country, it is @ fortiori true of 
the town. There, however, the social problem is further complicated 
by the general conflict now raging between labour and capital. The 
disastrous result of over-population in our great centres of industry 
as far exceeds the inconveniences which arise from a plethora else- 
where, as the intelligence of a skilled mechanic does that of the 
hedger and ditcher. Yet can it be doubted by the best friend of the 
artisans that if they were less numerous than they are, the rise and 
fall of the labour market would be within their own power? Why 
is it that in spite of the great increase in the price of animal food 
during the last twenty years, the advantages secured by the trade and 
the efforts of trade-unions, wages in England have not, on the aver- 
age, made an advance of five per-cent., and that during the same 
period in France and Italy, with a much smaller advance in pro- 
visions, they have increased forty per cent.? Why, but for the cir- 
cumstance that the births in England have been relatively far more 
numerous than in Italy and France? Temporary scarcity there 
may be from cattle disease and like causes, but money must each 
year become cheaper at the butcher’s as there are more mouths to be 
fed. Already production is admitted to be at an extraordinary high 
pressure, and although, of course, we cannot say that the researches 
of science may not carry the pressure higher, still the last proposal 
on the part of the capitalist to work our machinery on the double- 
shift or relay-system,* indicates that we have now reached the point 
when time must be economized by encroaching on the hours of the 
night, instead of, as hitherto, accelerating speed during the day. 
Beyond this we cannot go, and, things remaining as at present, it is 
difficult to see what is to be the next step towards reconciling the 
antagonistic forces. Although machinery may never stand still, it 


(1) See Mr. Thomas Brassey’s ‘‘ Work and Wages,” (1872), already noticed in this 
Review. 
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cannot do more than twenty-four hours’ work in the twenty-four hours. 
The fact is that, look which way we will, there are unmistakable 
signs that the resources of the nation are being tried to the utmost, 
and it is clear that this is due to anexcess of numbers. It must not 
be forgotten that the increase of our population already amounts to 
200,000 a year, and that there are at this moment in London alone 
more than 160,000 paupers, without reckoning the habitual thieves 
and those who occupy the vast border-land between poverty and crime. 
Whilst multiplication goes on, the competition for land must be ever 
becoming more active, and, as Mr. Fawcett has shown in the Essays 
which bear his name, the margin of cultivation must gradually 
descend until at last every acre of ground which it will repay the 
farmer to rent will have been brought under tillage. Does any one 
realise what the thorough unloveliness of the face of England will be 
when this climax is arrived at? Imagine Windsor Park or Yardley 
Chase meted out into allotment grounds, and their glorious timber 
laid low to make room for turnips or mangold wurzel! Already the 
cry of commons and spaces for the people has been raised in the 
neighbourhood of our dense cities, and Epping Forest has in conse- 
quence got into the Court of Chancery. Not an autumn passes but 
the expropriation of some sequestered spot in one or other of our 
most picturesque counties calls forth the protest of some indignant 
pedestrian with an eye for the beautiful, who resents the exclusiveness 
of the landowner’s notice-board to which, as one of the multitude, 
he is forced to defer. The toiling millions will ere long be deprived, 
in this and other ways, of all opportunity of making acquaintance 
at first hand with the grander scenes of nature, and will have to 
guess them from miniature specimens, to which they bear about the 
same relation as the ocean does to an aquarium. 

But without being extravagant we may, nay must, go further. 
If there were no counteracting causes, sooner or later the time 
would come when this little island would be overstocked to such a 
degree that the great bulk of the inhabitants would be unable to pro- 
cure the bare necessaries of life; and ultimately this would be the 
case not only in England, but in all other countries of the globe. 
However unpalatable the truth, it is useless to disguise the fact that 
the sources of food are limited; whereas, but for war and disease 
(which many people openly treat as special interferences in man’s 
favour), the augmentation of human beings would be unlimited. 
“‘ Emigration,” some one interposes ; but emigration is only effectual 
so far as it aids equal distribution, and is, therefore, but a temporary 
method of dealing with the difficulty, which will have to be disposed 
of at no distant date on a more gigantic scale. And it has been well 
remarked that, before we rely on emigration, we must make up our 
minds as to the sort of persons of whom we wish to get rid. If the 
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most active and intelligent of our workers are to be continually 
drafting themselves off to better their condition in America and the 
Colonies, like bees in search of a new hive, it will soon be left to 
the old. country to be served by the feeblest and most degenerate 
of the drones; and if the most helpless and indigent are to be 
shipped from our shores at the expense of Government, we shall not 
only be doing no slight injury to our neighbours, but holding out a 
positive premium to improvidence and incapacity. We have tried 
something of this last kind before, and we ought to be wiser now. 
The history of the English Poor Law is a series of attempts to repair 
the rotten parts of our social system by a species of tinkering which 
only added to the rottenness. In the last century we overloaded the 
statute-book with well-intentioned measures, which, by sapping the 
independence of the labouring classes, stimulated the very poverty 
they were designed to repress. The Act of 1834 dealt with the 
subject on a sounder basis by applying the workhouse test, and 
making pauperism a hard profession; but it has so far failed that the 
recipient of parochial relief is sometimes better off than the ratepayer 
who helps to support him. Many persons, in sheer despair, are now 
disposed to abolish out-door relief altogether, and leave it to be pro- 
vided, if at all, by the casual ministration of voluntary charity. On 
the other hand, a good deal of philanthropy is occupied with putting ~ 
down all private alms-giving, and has organized associations for the 
purpose. Between the two, the destitute mendicant, who is not pre- 
pared to go before an investigation committee, is likely to come badly 
off. I am not prepared to say that he deserves anything else, for in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred his destitution is his own fault, 
and the law is inexorable that men must reap as they have sown. 
But it would be deplorable that English civilization should only be 
able to deal with its poor by letting them die in the streets, or in 
their own miserable homes; and no wonder, therefore, that in the 
present calm of the political atmosphere the problem of harmonizing 
the conditions of living with life is rapidly becoming the foremost 
question of the hour. 

If there is no remedy for the distress and discontent which meet 
us at every turn but the form of prudential check first insisted on by 
Malthus exactly seventy years ago, in his famous Essay on Popula- 
tion, we had best yield to our fate with as much resignation as we 
can muster. For Malthus offered man only two alternatives between 
which he held it a plain duty for him to choose, either total 
abjuration of marriage or its postponement, however long, until 
means of subsistence should have been secured sufficiently ample to 
render future penury impossible. Lofty precepts such as these, for 
lofty they assuredly were, were at once condemned as betraying 
lamentable defects of heart or head ; some denouncing them as the pro- 
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fane utterances of the sceptic, others as the ravings of the doctri- 
naire. Both judgments were undeserved : the one because experience 
teaches us that Providence suffers us, if we will, to ruin both our- 
selves and those about us, so far as this life is concerned; the other 
because vast numbers of men make it no secret that they remain 
bachelors simply because they cannot afford to marry. There are, 
however, objections to Malthus’s remedy which are fatal to its general 
adoption, and these, as I conceive, are as follow :—First, it seeks 
to deprive us, at the very crisis when we are least amenable to reason, 
of nearly all that cheers and ennobles life without offering any moral 
equivalent or any which we are capable of realising as such. 
Secondly, it fails to furnish any standard of competence to which 
we can refer with security, since it prescribes no ascertainable limit 
to the number of the family, and therefore none to the pecuniary 
wants of the marrying parties. The first objection lies so much on 
the surface as not to call for any explanation, and all that Malthus had 
to say on the other head may be summed up in his own words— 


‘‘ With regard to the expression of later marriages, it should always be 
recollected that it refers to no particular age, but is entirely comparative. The 
marriages in England are later than in France, the natural consequence of that 
prudence and respectability generated by a better government; and can we 
doubt that good has been the result? The marriages in this country now are 
later than they were before the revolution, and I feel firmly persuaded that the 
increased healthiness observed of late years could not have taken place without 
this accompanying circumstance. Two or three years in the average age of 
marriage,—by lengthening each generation, and tending in a small degree both 
to diminish the prolificness of marriages, and the number of born living to be 
married,—may make a considerable difference in the rate of increase, and be 
adequate to allow for a considerably diminished mortality. But I would on no 
account taik of any limits whatever. The only plain and intelligible measure 
with regard to marriage is the having a fair prospect of being able to maintain 
a family.” ! 


And he subjoins, in a note— 


‘*The lowest prospect with which a man can be justified in marrying seems 
to be the power, when in health, of earning such wages as at the average price 
of corn will maintain the average number of living children to a marriage.” 


These passages suffice to show the shortcomings of Malthus’s 
teaching, and its powerlessness to grapple with the evils he strove 
to remove. It is not addressed to the middle classes at all; and, 
although philosophic minds accept the reasoning as conclusive, the 
burden of the practice is laid exclusively on the shoulders of those 
who are least capable of following the argument. A social crusade 
so conducted, is certain to achieve little or nothing. By a strange 
and unnatural inversion, it sends the weak and helpless to the battle, 
and leaves the stronger forces idle at home. The poor have many 


(1) Seventh edition (1872), published by Reeves and Turner, London, pp. 498—9. 
The italics are the present writer’s. 
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special virtues, but it is too much to expect that in this particular 
they should have a complete monopoly of wisdom and self-sacrifice. 
To tell a labouring man who has the chance of a cottage, that he is 
not, on prudential grounds, to think of marrying until he has 
mastered the law of averages, and that even then he is running a 
considerable risk, is little else than solemn mockery, and he is 
entitled to retort that he does not care to be more prudent than his 
betters. To him a wife is infinitely more necessary than to those of 
ampler means ; for, the public-house apart, all his material comforts 
must be-looked for in his own home, whilst his richer neighbours 
may satisfy all their wants abroad. It is one thing to have a club- 
kitchen, and another to have a kitchen for your club. If indeed 
we could all become perfect beings, the rule of life deduced by 
Malthus from the unalterable law of population, would be both 
practicable and safe ; as it is, it has a direct tendency to promote the 
cardinal vice of cities—that of unchastity. The number of women 
in England who ply the loathsome trade of prostitution, is already 
large enough to people a county, and, as our great thoroughfares 
show at nightfall, is certainly not diminishing. Their chief sup- 
porters justify themselves by the very plea which Malthus uses to 
enforce the duty of continence, namely, that they are not well enough 
off to maintain a wife and family. If they could be sure that they 
could limit the number of their children, so as to make it com- 
mensurate with their income, not only would the plea be generally 
groundless, but I believe it would not be urged, and the so-called 
Social Evil would be stormed in its strongest fortress. The vice 
itself would become more immoral, because more without excuse, and 
its greater immorality would, as in the case of other offences, help to 
make it more rare. The world at large is only tolerant in matters 
relating to the sexes where the frailty of human nature makes it 
necessary that it should be. 

Those who have followed me so far, will hardly need that I should 
add more by way of explaining my meaning; and I rejoice to think 
that there are not a few who are familiar with the moral lesson dedu- 
cible from these remarks, and whose daily practice it has long since 
served to shape. It is, however, one thing to entertain a private 
opinion, which, although we ourselves make it a rule of life, we never 
impart to others, and another thing to tabulate our ideas on the 
subject, and publish them to the outside world because we believe 
that they ought to be more generally held. No great social reform 
was ever brought about that did not spring from small beginnings. 
Even those laws of health which appear now most obvious, were once 
nothing more than the registered experiences of a few individuals. 
Temperance in eating and drinking only becomes a settled habit when 
we have thoroughly convinced ourselves of its wisdom, either by 
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watching our own sensations, or by imagining the sensations of those 
whom we have seen suffer from its opposite. As between the different 
classes of society, the higher morality must always filter down from 
the educated to the unedueated. To hope that the importance of the 
limitation of numbers will be equally appreciated by the philosopher 
in his study, and the untutored rustic in his cottage, would be pre- 
posterous. It would be equally absurd to look for regulative control 
after marriage amongst the lower classes of the English people, 
when it is a thing comparatively unknown, and, even where it 
exists, is almost wholly unrecognised among the higher classes. 
When a rich man with ten thousand a year thinks himself at liberty 
to be the father of twelve children, his workman who earns thirty 
shillings a week cannot be expected to restrict himself to two or 
three. 

Many will probably think the practical conclusion to which I 
point, wilder than anything that Malthus ever dreamt, whilst others 
will regard it with dislike or pious horror on moral or religious 
grounds. To the former I would say, it is premature to predict 
that any untried experiment will fail until you have shown that 
the conditions of its success are at variance either with established 
facts or with ascertained laws. In the case before us, the facts do not 
belie the conclusion, for, I repeat, there already exists a school of 
moderation, based on the convictions here stated, which boasts several 
disciples. I believe there would be vastly more, if the force of 
public opinion were brought to bear upon the question. Of ascer- 
tained laws which are fatal to its success, there is absolutely not a 
trace, except it be the law of our own inclination, which, if in 
earnest, we can mould as we choose, each strengthening each in 
the task. At present, however, no one thinks of lifting a finger to 
assist his neighbour in the matter, and as long as such perfect 
indifference prevails, and an impenetrable veil of mystery is drawn 
over the whole subject, every man’s secret will perish with him, and 
the advance of the human race in this all-important department of 
knowledge will, for want of the power of transmission, be no more 
rapid than that of the brutes. To those again who raise objections 
which appear to them to have their root in morality, as distinct 
from revealed religion, I answer :—lIt would be entertaining if it 
were not melancholy to observe the way in which, both in writing 
and speaking, men are perpetually admitting the material incon- 
veniences due to an excess of population, whilst they give the go-by 
to the obvious solution that the numbers of children born after 
marriage ought to be limited in the manner I have endeavoured 
to indicate. Test the principle involved thus. At present the 
country is suffering from the abnormally high price of meat. The 
foot and mouth disease among cattle and the threatened recur- 
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rence of the more terrible rinderpest, which scourged us so grievously 
five years ago, are creating wide-spread consternation amongst our 
breeders of stock; whilst the unsatisfactory condition of the potato 
crop and the rise in the price of coals are likely to make the poor 
man’s coming winter a more desperate season than usual. A farmer 
who did not use every means in his power to protect his flocks and 
herds against the incursions of an epidemic, or to save the roots on 
which they live from being destroyed by blight, would be looked 
upon as a madman, or worse ; not because charity demands that flocks 
and herds should be cared for, but because stern necessity requires 
them for food. Suppose that the rinderpest were to set in with such 
violence as to carry off in a few weeks one-half of the animals whose 
flesh we eat, it is clear that the residue would only suffice to main- 
tain half the present population; and that, owing to the dearness 
which always waits on scarcity, the fraction so maintained would be 
the richer half. Would not every moralist declare it to be the duty 
of the lucky possessors of beef and mutton to restore, as far as pos- 
sible, the equilibrium of demand and supply by abstaining from 
bringing fresh consumers into the world? This may be an extreme 
case, but if the duty exists in one state of circumstances it may 
obviously exist, although dormant, under any circumstances what- 
ever. The particular conjuncture which calls for the exercise of this 
duty, and the precise limits which it prescribes, it is for each one of 
us to determine for himself. 

There is, indeed a set of feminine thinkers—moralisers rather 
than moralists—who pretend to an intimate acquaintance with the 
dispensations of Providence, and, as Mr. Matthew Arnold pithily 
puts it, speak as familiarly of the Deity ‘as if he were the 
man in the next street.’ The language which they hold is 
something of this sort. ‘You who scek to control the destinies of 
mankind by arranging so carefully the affair of your family, how do 
you know you will ever succeed in rearing the two or three children 
that in your shallow wisdom you have prescribed to yourself as your 
appropriate number? If it should please the divine author of their 
existence to carry them off at one fell swoop, or by what you call acci- 
dent, your pride of human knowledge would have a proper fall, and 
you would be forced to bow your head in silence before the heavenly 
visitation. Bereft in your old age of the solace you had reckoned 
on, you would then be given up to the anguish of remorse, and 
would weep not only for those you had lost, but for those whom 
you might have gained. Your sin would then truly have found 
you out.” ‘My dear madam,’ I reply, ‘do you not perceive that 
this line of reasoning has a double edge? While you remind me of 
my ignorance you really give me credit for more knowledge than I 
can lay claim to. I do not know how to detect the occurrence of 
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these special interferences which you dangle before my eyes like a 
bugbear. I do not know whether my children will be alive ten 
years hence, be they few or be they many. I do know that if they 
are very numerous I shall probably follow one or more of them to 
their graves, and if you suppose that I shall sorrow less then because 
the lost ones can be more easily spared, you establish the very 
opposite of your own position, by implying that the instinct of 
parental affection is apt to become fainter, like light, by diffusion 
over a larger area. It is my duty to foster my parental instinct, 
which is surely as direct and precious a gift to me as the children 
which are its object. I refuse to be influenced by any such selfish 
considerations as those you seem to suggest. If there are two paths 
before me I shall choose the one that appears most in keeping with 
my entire being and with the general good. I cannot tell even 
whether I shall or not outlive my own wife, but as I hold that 
monogamy is the purest and best form of marriage I am not going 
to turn Mormon by way of meeting the contingency.’ 

It is equally futile to attempt, as some do, to cut short the dis- 
cussion by quoting the old injunction, “ Increase and multiply, and 
replenish the earth,” for the cogency of the command has long been 
exhausted in its fulfilment. “Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them,” says the Psalmist, and he adds as a reason, 
“they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” It would be 
difficult to show that such a text gives any encouragement to large 
families at the present day, and it is certain that no poor clerk or 
curate ever harps on this string of consolation when he surveys the 
numerous olive-branches round about his table. But, however 
apposite the biblical extract may seem, the time is past when 
the language of a remote age, addressed to a wholly different race, 
can be detached from its historical surroundings and cited as a rule 
of modern life. To do this is to extinguish the spirit of the ancient 
records for the sake of the letter which killeth. There is no 
war however bloody, no intolerance however cruel and persistent, 
which may not thus be justified by authority, with the aid of 
a little dexterous manipulation. Neither can we accept the voice 
of the English Church on this matter without considerable 
reserve. In her Prayer-book she enumerates three final causes “ for 
which matrimony. is ordained.” First, the procreation of children ; 
secondly, as a remedy against sin; thirdly, mutual society and com- 
fort in prosperity and adversity; and the order in which the causes 
are mentioned appears to be intended to indicate their relative 
strength. If the Church is right, the barrenness of a marriage 
ought to be a stronger argument for divorce than any other that can 
be adduced, for the ordinance itself must be shaken to its base when 
its principal purpose has failed. 
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The chief end of marriage, be it said in all thankfulness, is a great 
deal higher than this. It is a marvellous instrument of education. 
It develops the sense of moral responsibility, and, therefore, the 
mainspring of right action, more completely than any other deter- 
minant of our lives. It imparts strength to the weaker nature 
and softness and moral beauty to the stronger, blessing at once both 
him that takes and her that gives. The sweet companionship of 
well-matched minds, whose most potent bond of union lies in the 
very fact of their difference, is in itself almost a Religion, for it 
quickens the spiritual instincts, and enlarges the social sympathies. 
To refuse marriage to men altogether, or to require them to post- 
pone it indefinitely after the maturity of their judgment has justified 
their choice, is to inflict an injury on the whole community by 
encouraging special forms of evil, perhaps even calling them into 
existence. Many a woman whose daily life is now dedicated to 
her dress, or her household, or who has become so entangled in 
the narrow meshes of acquaintanceship—which she dignifies by 
the name of society—as not to have an idea beyond, might have 
escaped all this bondage if imagined necessity had not doomed 
her to spinsterhood. Many a man into whose soul has stolen 
the slow poison of moral and intellectual cynicism, might have 
retained his early freshness if the example of some friend had 
not taught him to remain single rather than succumb to the yoke of 
marriage, with its heavy, because uncertain, burdens. Meantime, 
better perhaps not to pry toe closely into the consolations which he 
allows himself, or the mode in which he seeks to reconcile what is with 
what might have been. If, as the phrase runs, the woman is the 
victim of the man, the man is as much the victim of the prevailing 
ideas respecting marriage which have raised unbridled license to the 
level of positive law. 

Marriage, followed by the birth of children, stands upon a higher 
platform than marriage which is wholly unfruitful. Children 
serve to impart a new impulse to all that is noble in the character 
of both parents, diverting old feelings into new channels of 
love. Provided their number is so limited, as that they engage 
the affections without distracting them, and stimulate the mind 
without overtaxing it, the result is immeasurably good. Let 
this boundary line be overstepped and all is thrown into confusion. 
That which might have been a source of additional strength becomes a 
very fountain of weakness, and the blessing is, at least to the eye of the 
impartial bystander, turned into a curse. I do not say that the curse 
is not, in the parent’s case, occasionally turned back again into a 
blessing ; but it is the blessing which springs from resignation, and 
not that which springs from hope. The hermit in his wilderness 
did better than this. If he filled up his cup of misery for himself 
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he never offered it to others to drink, and at the close of his days 
he could reflect that he had laid no load on any one else’s back. 
He did not add to the cares of the next generation by an unthinking 
and needless augmentation of its ranks. He left behind him no 
representatives for whom society was bound to provide, because, for 
lack of opportunity or power of push, they were incapable of pro- 
viding for themselves. He made no contribution to the happiness 
of the human family, but he certainly did nothing to diminish it. 

One word more and I havedone. The object of this paper would 
be greatly misunderstood if it were thought that I intended to pro- 
pose any panacea for the many ills of the times. My aim is much more 
simple—namely, to point out that the conditions of our existence 
are far more elastic than is commonly believed. I hold that this 
elasticity consists in the limitation of the number of the family by 
obedience to natural laws, which all may discover and verify if they 
will, and that such limitation is as much the duty of married 
persons as the observance of chastity is the duty of those that are 
unmarried. One of the main wants of the day is, as I conceive, the 
formation of a sound public opinion on this subject. Once started, 
it would gather force rapidly, and at last effect a social revolution 
of the highest importance, a revolution of which the course would 
not be traced in blood or riot, but in man’s moral, intellectual, 
and material growth. The change cannot take its rise in that 
quarter where it would yield the most beneficial results—amongst 
the lowest strata of the English people. It must begin, in the 
first instance, with those above them, and, indeed, with the most 
educated of these. Let men co-operate to this end, and the opinions 
here expressed will soon ripen into a creed, which will be the watch- 
word of no sect or party, will fetter no freedom of thought, but be 
accepted as God’s later teaching to his creatures, and a symbol of 
common devotion to the welfare of Humanity. 


MontTAGuE Cookson. 
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Tue author tells us that, “he has composed this work in German, 
because he thought it right to meet the philosopher of Kénigsberg 
in his own waters.” Correlating this avowal with his name, I am 
led to infer that Mr. Montgomery is of British origin, and, in the 
first instance, of British speech. Here at once is an externality that 
is interesting, and all the more interesting when we find that the 
German offered us is a German which absolutely revels, so to speak, 
in its own mastery over its own self. This mastery, in effect, is 
perhaps excessive—o’erleaps itself and falls,’ not seldom, I fear, 
“on the other.” There is, as we know, what De Quincey calls 
“‘ passionate prose ”—a prose, that is, that greatly flings about, as 
giants might mountains, all those words that are known in a 
language to have an out-of-the-way sound in them from rare or 
exclusively poetical and literary use, and possess, consequently—if 
not in themselves, at least by mere vague suggestion—a strange and 
telling pictorial force. De Quincey was a master in this craft, and 
not by any means without measure in his very madness; but as much 
cannot be said for that whole host of writers whose cue it seems at 
present to make language, whether English or French or German, 
only to convulse itself, and foam at the mouth, and grin and gibber. 
Nor can it well be otherwise with these, for they have no concern 
with reflection; they are anxious about pictures only, sensations ; 
they write to the imagination, or, rather, to the nerves. The air 
hurtles with them, as with innumerable missiles; and their reader, 
like some poor planet overtaken by meteors, feels pelted and peppered 
till he knows not where to turn. In good truth, no other mystery 
than this seems worth the following by our current writers now-a- 
days, and it is really what their current readers want. Blow breast, 
fill cheeks, speak images, turn the commonest things to monsters. 
That is the art of these latterday Claudians, that is the art which is 
alone applauded now. 

So far as pelting words and never-ending clauses are concerned, 
this description is not inapplicable to Mr. Montgomery. His German 
is good, but it is riotously good, and he flings in it only what is 
heaviest. Perhaps it is the very foreignness of the language tempts 
to this, and he would write better, simpler, in English; where the 
more familiar epithets would prove less irresistible, nor seduce always 

(1) Dre Kanrt'scoe ErkENNTNISSLEHRE WIDERLEGT vom STANDPUNKT DER Em- 
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into another and another clause. As it is, he certainly throws about 
German as an Ajax Furens oxen ; and his book, as a catalogue of the 
knorrige, the kérnige, the racy, the pithy, might prove useful to 
Germans themselves. Grausam, griasslich, unerhért, ungeheuer, 
heillos, schwelgen, berauschen, Larifari, Wirrwarr, jihen Explosionen, 
Storungen und Konvulsionen—such words are as common in the 
pages of Mr. Montgomery as raisins in a plum-cake. He is ever 
in extremes; we are either admitted into “fullest life,’ or condemned 
to “the inexorable breath of death,” and blown as “Staub in alle 
Winde.” He promises to come gladly our “ Horuspiciren zu Hilfe,” 
and grants us glances into the “entrails” of a “ verpénten 
Monstrum ;” he talks of ‘ Trédel,” he likes the word “ pfiffig,” and 
he calls his enemies “ eine Clique herrschsiichtiger Schwindler, geld- 
gieriger Schlemmer und fanatischer Zeloten welche den licherlich 
frechen Plan—!” 

As regards his main business of “refutation,” Mr. Montgomery is 
not without a considerable amount of confidence—youthful con- 
fidence, shall we say—in himself. He speaks quite treuherzig, quite 
open-heartedly, of his “ attack ” on his “ great antagonist,” explain- 
ing it to this effect :— 





‘May it be pardoned the impetuous ardour of a novice, that he has shown 
himself so presumptuous as at once to challenge into duel the most powerful of 
adversaries ? But the earnestness and the thorough solidity with which this 
extraordinarily deep-thoughted, profound ‘inquirer represents his object, have 
failed not to exercise on me also a mighty influence. And as attack was once 
for all inevitable, it was only natural that, at the very first onset, I should 
directly throw myself against him and no other.” 

But without further explanation, let us pass at once to see Mr. 
Montgomery at work in this. What I mean by Mr. Montgomery at 
work is, what is'involved, in the first place, in the summary he extends 
to us of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason.” Thisis welldone. It may be 
that much has been accomplished of late in this matter—even in 
England—but Mr. Montgomery very certainly shows himself a most 
competent student of Kant. That this should be the order of his 
procedure, too, is exceedingly well-pitched—that before refuting, 
namely, he should show what it is he is minded to refute. This is an 
equitable proceeding, and clears the issues as well for the refuter 
himself as for the audience he courts. Here, then, after some time, 
Mr. Montgomery is to be found very praiseworthily at work. I know 
not, after all, however, that I can do more than indicate this. 
Considerations of space render it impossible to import into these 
pages Mr. Montgomery’s statement bodily as it stands. I must con- 
tent myself with my own summary of the main moments in the 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason,” implying thereby that that of Mr. Mont- 
gomery is, in my opinion, not, on the whole, in disagreement therewith. 


The philosophy of Kant, like every genuine philosophy, is in 
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strict historical connection with that which immediately precedes it. 
It is an extension on and of the ideas of Leibnitz, Locke, and Hume. 

Leibnitz opined that there were a priori ideas, Locke having 
asserted, in effect, that all ideas were a posteriori. Hume sought to 
make overt what was only in effect in Locke by attaching himself to 
certain cardinal ideas and demonstrating that no authority lay in 
them that was not a posteriori. This was particularly the case 
with the notion of causality. He assumed to prove that neither 
before nor after experience could we detect any tie that necessarily 
bound any effect to any cause, Or he found causes and effects, as 
he seemed to say, connected only by the ordinary association of the 
customary experience of the facts of the individual case. This gave 
Kant pause. 

Further, Hume indirectly admitted, and, by a strange oversight, 
never sought to question, that of the two interests which were all that 
could engage human inquiry—vre/ations of ideas, that is, and matters 
of fact—the former was (or were) undoubtedly of an a priori nature 
and independent of experience. 

Here was matter that might import a whole new sphere into the 
pause of Kant. 

Kant, that is, saw that the human mind felt the proposition, 
Every change has its cause, to be necessarily and universally true, and 
that to that necessity and universality no association of custom could 
amount. Whatever we know from having experienced it, we know 
is, but not that it must be. If there be a must, then, in any matter of 
knowledge, that must is in excess of the is—is in excess of experience. 
But there is a must in the proposition of causality—Every change 
must have a cause, and it must have a source elsewhere than in 
experience. The proposition of causality falls together, then, with 
that whole region named relations of ideas, and the industry of 
Hume, if to assert consciously with Locke the existence of what is 
a posteriori only, has been to assert, unconsciously with Leibnitz, the 
existence of what is a priori—and not in relations of ideas only, but 
in matters of fact as well. There is, undoubtedly, then, says Kant, 
an a priori in human knowledge, and my business is to discover its 
source, its limits, and its general nature. This, theoretically, is the 
whole aim of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason ;”’ and the other two Kri- 
tiken only complete this inquiry by extending it to the remaining 
Practical and Esthetic regions. 

Now, theoretically, or as regards our knowledge, where can this 
a priori lie? Plainly not in what we owe to sense as it is materially 
affected. All that is materially known by the five senses—colours, 
sounds, odours, savours, &c., is only a posteriori known. Through 
these five senses it comes—to these five senses we owe it—and, so 
coming, so received, we know that it is, but not that it must be. The 
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a priori element, therefore, that is evidenced by the must of certain 
facts—Every change must have a cause, Every triangle must have 
three angles equal to two right angles—cannot be due to the matter 
of the senses, but only to something in their own native function, or in 
that of the cognitive faculties, Let us inquire, then, into the function 
of all our cognitive faculties in search of this a priori element. 
Another light may be thrown into the general object thus :— 
Most mental acts are judgments. We say all bodies are extended, 
some bodies are heavy, all changes have causes, &c. Now such 
judgments are not all alike. Some are analytic, the predicate being 
already implied in the subject of which it is asserted, as All bodies 
are extended; and some are synthetic, the predicate not being 
already implicit in its subject, but being added to it from elsewhere, 
as Some bodies are heavy, All changes have causes. A little reflec- 
tion will make this plain to every one. Body, really in the very 
conception of it, involves extension, but it does not involve heaviness ; 
and the main endeavour of Hume was to show that the notion 
of the effect did not lie, was not implied, in the notion of the cause. 
Now, we see how we get at analytic judgments: we simply explicate 
what is already implicated in the notion of the subject. Body 
implies extension. But body does not imply weight—how did we 
get at that? The answer is, by experience. We have tried bodies 
for the fact, and we have found it, in certain cases, so. When we 
add heaviness to body, then we lean on experience. Is this so, with 
Every change must have a cause? No; the predicate added to the 
subject there is not obtained from analysis, and it is not obtained 
even from experience. We certainly do obtain from experience the 
fact that every effect has a cause, just as we obtain from experience 
the fact that certain bodies are heavy ; but we do not learn from 
experience that every effect must have a cause, any more than we 
learn from experience that every or any body must be heavy; and 
yet, although we do not see or say that every or any body must be 
heavy, we do both see and say that every change must have a cause. 
How is this? This synthesis is not, and cannot be, of a posteriori 
origin ; how, then, is it of a priori origin? That is, how can we a 
priori add predicates to subjects, or How are synthetic judgments a priort 
possible ? 

We see that this is just another way of putting our one object in 
inquiring into the « priori elements of our cognitive faculties. 

To this inquiry itself, then, let us now proceed. 

But to inquire into our cognitive faculties we must know them. 
What are they? They are given us by Logic, and we may receive 
them from Logic with perfect confidence; for Logic is an a priori 
science. That is, Logic wholly eliminates all consideration of the 

matter of our knowledge—whatever we get from elsewhere—and 
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confines itself only to the form of our knowledge, or to what, in 
working up the matter of our knowledge, we owe only to ourselves 
and the intellectual faculties of ourselves. That is not only the 
position of logic, but logic has held good this position, neither 
advancing nor retiring, ever since Aristotle, or for more than two 
thousand years. In general, then, in any inquiry into the @ priori 
we may assume logic as already a priori; and here, for our present 
purposes, we may accept from it the list it gives of our cognitive 
faculties. Now these are Apprehension, Judgment, and Reason. 

Apprehension, as the very name implies, is the faculty that simply 
apprehends or receives—what ? Why, necessarily the constituents 
of knowledge; and these are, in the language of Locke, either ideas 
of sensation, or ideas of reflection, while, in the language of Hume, 
they are impressions or ideas. Whether in Locke or Hume, this 
duality of general elements indicates a corresponding duality of 
general sources—the duality, that is, of Sense and Understanding ; 
of sense, which is the receptive faculty ; and of understanding, which 
is the spontaneous faculty. Of sense, whose character is affection ; 
and of understanding, whose cliaracter is function. The logical 
faculty of apprehension, then, has plainly a double reference, one to 
sense and one to understanding. Understanding, it is true, has a 
wider reach than apprehension merely, and extends, as a general 
name, to the faculties of judgment and reason as well; for these 
faculties are also spontaneous, and rest on function. Of these in 
their place, but now of apprehension in its double reference ; bearing 
in mind that what we want in either reference is only the @ priori 
element, and that this element is at once distinguished by its 
character of necessity and universality. 

As regards sense, its characteristic action, the contribution of the 
sensational materia/—smells, tastes, colours, &c.— is, because of its 
evident a posteriori nature (as already said), at once excluded. But 
what of sensational or perceptional form? Space and time are not 
material, for example, like all the other products of sense; they are 
only formal. That is, they are not sensations of the special senses, 
as sounds, colours, and feels are; and they have not objects, as all 
these have. Neither time nor space, specially and as such, addresses 
itself to any one organ—as savours, odours, and colours do; and we 
do not refer either time or space to individual objects, as we might 
this white colour or that loud cry. Time and space, then, if at all 
given by sense, are not materially given through organs. They can 
only be regarded as forms, pre-conditions, receptacula for all the 
individual material sensations that are due to the various organs. 
But if forms, they are plainly not logical forms; they are per- 
ceptional forms: they are not forms thought; they are forms 
perceived. They are afer all, perceptions—that is, not notions. A 
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notion, mammal say, has its parts under it, and is preceded by them; 
but a perception—this sheet of paper—has its parts, so to speak, 
together and simultaneous with its own self, or they are in it. Time 
and space, then, are of this latter and perceptional nature, at the 
same time that in sensational elements they are so utterly and abso- 
lutely different from all other perceptions. For, let it be said at 
last, they possess what no other contribution of sense does, the a priori 
character ; they are necessary and universal. All other contributions 
of sense can be thought away: they cannot; and there is no con- 
tribution of sense in which they are not implied, and with which 
they are not given. This general implication from the first with 
and in all that is due to sense, at the same time that they are not 
matters derived through any sense, does, indeed, as it were, brand 
them a priori. In short, they are neither inductively nor deductively 
acquired ; they are necessary and universal, at the same time that 
they are not notions, but perceptions. 

Space and time, then, are a priori conditions of sense, implied in 
the very constitution of our apprehensive faculty, as it were optical 
discs, spectra that project themselves ever on stimulus of special 
sense, for reception of the contributions of special sense. With this 
provision, then, it is evident that, so far as what concerns under- 
standing in apprehension can relate. itself to what concerns sense in 
general, there is a perfect possibility of a priori notions, The process 
is more particularly this :—All contributions of sense are passed on 
into the imagination, which henceforward is the keeper of them for 
whatever further intellectual purpose. Even these a priori sense- 
forms, then, space and time, will be in the keeping of imagination. 
The function of imagination is in general reproductive, whether for 
mere memory or for poetic transformation. But there is no reason 
why we should not conceive this function productive as well—so far, 
that is, as the faculty itself may happen to possess an @ priori matter. 
Now, such matter it does possess in the pure perceptions, space and 
time ; and this matter being, as matter, a manifold, a plurality, a 
complex of parts or particulars, may be figured as productively at 
command ‘of imagination—at least in potentia; for there is no occa- 
sion that the « priori scheme we are suggesting should ever be 
applied or brought in use till after and with the stimulus of special 
sense. But productively to control these materials—even to have 
and to hold them—demands unity, synthesis; and this is only 
possible through self-consciousness. That a complex be brought into 
the punctuality of this “I,” or of this “I think,” every least con- 
stituent of it must be united the one to the other, and to the “me” 
at once. Pure apperception is the essential pre-supposition of all 
synthesis; and, while there can be no analysis without previous 
synthesis, synthesis is itself the condition of all knowledge. Here 
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now, then, we have pure perceptions as an a priori matter, produc- 
tive imagination as a power of movement, and the transcendental 
apperception as a source of unity: we have not as yet any means of 
giving variety to this unity: for this we must resort to the next 
logical faculty—Judgment. 

Judgment is regarded as a faculty of comparison. Even so its 
function can be seen to be the bringing of a plurality variously to 
unity. The various judgments, in fact, are but the various functions 
of self-consciousness, transcendental apperception; and what they 
are we learn at once from logic—logic which we have seen to be 
itself now completely a priori. They are in four general classes, 
respectively named Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality ; and 
with three sub-classes under each. Under quantity, the sub-classes 
are respectively named universal, particular, and singular. Under 
quality—affirmative, negative, and infinite. Under relation—cate- 
gorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive. Under modality—problematic, 
assertoric, and apodictic. In ordinary logical use the judgments 
variously so named are of analytical application; but it is evident 
that their function being the prodaction of unity, such also will their 
action be on any @ priori perceptive plurality, which productive 
imagination may bring to them under self-consciousness (in this 
function they are called categories). 

This, then, is the a priori scheme that awaits the matter of special 
sense ; and the disposition of this matter, according to that scheme, 
forms the context of our daily experience. How, then, it is that 
we may judge synthetically and yet «@ priori is now clear. Jor 
experience, before experience, there are conditions of experience 
inherent in the mind; and these, being universally binding on all 
experience, supply fo experience the element of necessity which is 
the quest of metaphysic. 

The scheme indicated is particularised in further detail by Kant 
to evolution of what he calls the ground-propositions ; and these are 
named by him in connection with the four classes of judgments, or 
resultant syntheses (categories), axioms of pure perception, anticipa- 
tions of empirical perception, analogies of experience, and postulates 
of empirical thought generally. In illustration of these it will suffice 
to take the second analogy of experience, or the causal series. 

The import of this is that change in time is objectified by means of 
that function of judgment which bears on the relation of antecedent 
and consequent—objectified into cause and effect. Here, for example, 
is a cold stone which, the sun rising, becomes warm. So far we have 
only two unconnected phenomena, and a subjective judgment. When 
in regard to these phenomena, however, it is seen that the one is 
always first and the other second, and that we cannot invert this order, 
the a priori machinery ready for the case, acts, and converts the sub- 
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jective judgment of a before and after into the objective judgment of 
cause and effect. / 

So far the analysis of Apprehension and Judgment. We come 
now to Reason. But first a word here on what Kant calls an 
appendix relating to the “ Amphiboly of the notions of reflection.” 
The purport of this is to show that we must have a “ transcendental 
reflection”’ to refer all objects of consideration to their “transcendental 
topik.” That is, in judging we must consider the place of what is 
judged. That place may be one of sense, and it may be one of under- 
standing, and these places are not to be confounded. To judge two 
drops of water as in understanding would be to find them identical ; 
but in sense, different. This itself is of importance, and the gain 
further is a remarkably satisfactory critique of the main factors of 
the philosophy of Leibnitz by reference to the notions of Identity 
and Diversity, Agreement and Contradiction, Inner and Outer, Form 
and Matter, and the consequent suggestion to Hegel of some of the 
best portions of the “ Logik.” 

On Apprehension and Judgment follows, then, the final logical 
faculty, Reason. And the question in its case will be, as in the case 
of its two preceding co-faculties, is there here also, as in those others, 
an a priori synthesis, due to its own inherent function, and con- 
stituting a source of universal and necessary conditions for experience ? 
An answer to this question will depend on the function of reason. 
What is it? It is the subsumption of the condition of a possible 
judgment under the condition of a universal rule, and it stops not till 
this rule is—ultimate. That is, it demands the ultimate principle, 
which evidently, as all under or short of it has been only relative 
and conditioned, will be the absolute and the unconditioned itself. 
But the general form of the act of reason is the syllogism, and of 
that general there are three particular forms: these are, namely, 
the categorical, the hypothetical, and the disjunctive syllogism. 

Now, the ultimate general quest of the first of these refers to the 
subject, that of the second to the object, and that of the third to the 
final unity that is the unity of these and of all. This will be plain 
when we consider that inherence is the import of the categorical, 
dependence that of the hypothetical, and concurrence that of the 
disjunctive syllogism. Or, that the threefold quest is respectively : 
1, the unconditioned unity of all subjective conditions, in corre- 
spondence with the categorical syllogism, which affirms the relation 
of predicate and subject (inherence) ; 2, the unconditioned unity of 
all objective conditions, in correspondence with the hypothetical 
syllogism, which affirms the relation of antecedent and consequent 
(dependence) ; and, 3, the unconditioned unity of the constituents of 
a system, in correspondence with the disjunctive syllogism, which 
affirms the relation of the subordinate members to a subsuming whole 
(concurrence). 
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The result in these three cases is the inference respectively of 
the psychological, the cosmological, and the theological, idea, or of 
the subject as what is understood by soul, of the object as the totality 
of things, and of the supreme condition of the possibility of all— 
God. As judgment (in its categories) gives unity to the plurality 
of sense (in its perceptive forms), so reason gives final unity (in its 
ideas) to the plurality of judgment, and so to the all of experience. 
The ideas, then, as expressions of necessary a priori functions that 
condition experience, are transcendental, but if, and so far as, they 
are considered referable to objects that can never be’ perceptively 
given in experience—such use of them is transcendent. In all cases, 
however, they constitute an express and admirable provision for 
transition and support to the practical sphere. It will be unneces- 
sary here to follow these more closely into their details. This, how- 
ever, is the great frame of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason ;” and, perhaps, 
I shall be pardoned for any little modification introduced in its 
deduction, as in what concerns apprehension, for example. Of 
course Kant’s great work is not to be supposed as herein represented. 
The rich details, the rich corollaries, are all wanting. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that all these great beams signalised may be rejected, and 
yet that the “ Kritik of Pure Reason,” in the wonderful knowledge, © 
the wonderful thought, the wonderful distinctions of its every 
sentence, shall remain as valuable as ever: valuable for ever it 
certainly will remain. Our business now, then, is to see how Mr. 
Montgomery meets this system, and how he proposes to refute and 
annihilate it beneath the feet of empiricism. 

But, first, let us see how this system stands now in relation to 
philosophy in general—that is, in relation to philosophy as Hegel 
has left philosophy ; for, since Hegel, there has been no advance of 
philosophy anywhere. The question of quid melioris since Kant were 
indeed interesting to answer. It is impossible to undertake a full 
answer in this place, but indication of an answer is still possible, and 
especially in relation to the great beams of Kant’s system, which I 
have just described. It is to be borne in mind, too, that a difficulty 
present is that, for the answer concerned, we have not much that is 
direct or specific in Hegel, and that we have in general to throw 
ourselves on his spirit. 

The general result of Kant’s theoretical inquiry is, that we know 
only phenomena, never noumena, or things in themselves. There is 
inference to an object, there is inference to a subject, there is inference 
to a comprehending absolute principle ; but in none of these respects 
do we noumenally know. The object is for ever concealed by the 
very affections of sense that alone reveal it. Nor is the subject 
different. The “I” or “I think” that, in one reference, may be 
supposed to stand for it, is but a logical unity that, as empty of 
matter, is no object of knowledge whatever; while, in another 
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reference, the empirical ego, of love and hate, desire and aversion, 
&c., as given only through inner sense, whose general form is time, 
is an object only of phenomenal knowledge; that is, it is known, not 
as it is, but asitappears. Our own affections, the matter of knowledge, 
are disposed into a coherent context of experience on our own sub- 
jective forms of knowledge. The externality that excites the affec- 
tions, the internality that extends the subjective forms, the absolute 
principle in which all is to coalesce—each of the three is utterly 
unknown. Kant’s practical and esthetic inquiries are supposed in- 
deed to provide compensation for much of this, and even to explain 
why this is so; still, theoretically, we can claim no more. 

Here, then, after all, we have much the same result as Hume’s; 
and that was a swarm of ideas that had no connection save in 
relation to an unknown logical subject. Can Kant’s view of either 
unknown object, or unknown subject, or unknown absolute, be said 
to add to this? The only difference is that Kant has somewhat 
arranged and classified the “swarm.’’ Well, now, how shall we 
say that Hegel comes to this ? 

In general he makes objective what in Kant was subjective. Kant’s 
world isa subjective swarm (of ideas) between an unknown object and 
an unknown subject, and under an unknown absolute—as it were a 
known phenomenal a, anda wholyl unknown and unknowablenoumenal 
2,y,2. Hegel converts a into an, objective universe with 2, y, z, as 
known constituents of it. Ever since Locke and up to Hegel, what is 
called philosophy has been only a subjective inquiry. Inquiry, that is, 
moved wholly in the cognitive faculty till Hegel pointed out the futility 
of such procedure, and advanced to look at the world itself. No 
doubt, optics are necessary (as Ueberweg objects), though we all 
know what light is, and, similarly, a science of cognition is necessary, 
though we all already cognise. But Hegel has nothing to say 
against a science of cognition: he only shows that if we are to test 
thought we can only do so thinkingly or by thought; and, conse- 
quently, that if thought is once for all defective, it can never trust 
its own inquiry into its own self. This is what Hegel means when, 
in reference to the inquiring into thinking before trusting ourselves 
to thinking (which inquiring as said can only be done by thinking), 
he recommends us just to set about thinking itself. There is no 
difficulty in knowing what we have to think. it is there without 
and here within. The very tone, so to speak, of Hegel’s inquiry, 
then, is at once objective and not subjective. He will not shut the 
world into the cognitive faculty of the individual subject. “I,” this 
individual subject, have such and such a posteriori-affections, and such 
and such a priori forms and functions : these weave together into the 
web which is all I know, and this web, consequently, is merely a 
phenomenal we know not what! No; we must not take it so, but 
thus: this world, there as it is, and here as it is, is the objective result 
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of oljective reason, and Hegel will demonstrate it as such. He ac- 
knowledges Kant’s fundamental principle, necessity ; but he vindicates 
it for thought as thought, and smiles at the conception of the mere 
fact of a priori construction accounting for it. In other words, 
necessary synthetic judgments, independent of special sense, exist 
for him also; but he knows that, to build up an a priori scheme in 
the faculties themselves in explanation of these judgments, is futile and 
idle, and that they belong only to the evolution of thought as thought. 
Time and space are to him also universals, the universals of every 
sensuous fact whatever ; but they are oljective ; they are not subjective 
spectra of each individual. So, with thought as thought before him, 
he will not, in ancient logic, like Kant, begin with the petition of 
a fundament: that to him were much the same as to begin with 
experience itself: he, for his part, will begin simply with thought. 
“‘ Categories,” there doubtless are to him, too; but they are not those 
meagre twelve only, suspended at the four ends of the cross-beams of 
school-logic: they depend upon, and they are, the system of thought 
itself, the idea ; and the idea is thought’s own necessary evolution. 
Lastly, what Kant calls the ideas, and which evaporate in his hands 
into the elusory images of subjective dream—these are to Hegel the 
fundamental facts: he knows nothing more certain, more pervading, | 
more vital than the unity of the ego, the unity of the world, the unity 
—or the unity in tri-unity—of the absolute. In short, Hegel’s 
philosophy is this :—He will not cheat himself of God’s universe by 
any craze of the pedantry that deludes itself into the extrication of 
pre-suppositions out of its own feelings. He approaches the world 
as a knowable system of inter-dependences, and this system he 
would explain out of its own self, by means, that is, of principles, or 
a principle, immanent in it—so to speak, even empirically present in 
it. Once embarked in the quest of explanation, too, he sees what 
explanation imperatively demands. A principle, namely, that is one, 
that is at once material and formal, and whose form, evolved, is 
adequate to the matter of the whole. This principle he finds; and 
the first result of it in itself is an infinite internal co-articulated 
system, which, as internal (but objectively internal), and though 
infinite, is boundlessly intussuscipient and one. For next result, 
again, this infinitely intussuscepted one, in obedience to the native 
rhythm of its own principle, becomes ezternalised, and as externalised 
(that is by the very idea of externality) is an infinitely disseverant 
many. Lastly, the final result is that this principle gathers itself 
up and back from externality, rises from stage to stage of nature, as 
exhibited in science, till, returned into its own self as spirit, it 
develops itself from epoch to epoch of history as expressed in 
philosophy, and issues as absolute spirit which, though product 
and the last in theory, is producer and the first in practice. 
The realisation of this scheme may be all too imperfect and incom- 
Ga2 
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plete, even as everything human else is: but it certainly contains 
what is wanted; or full perception of the needs that explanation im- 
plies very manifestly underlies it. This too in its regard is plain, 
that it cannot be reproached with rejecting empirical fact and 
empirical science, or with being a mere cobweb of the brain, a mere 
creature of a priori construction. 

From this sketch it will be evident that Philosophy, as at 
present constituted, rejects, in almost every one of its lineaments, 
the theoretical scheme of Kant. To Kant an external object is 
sensation of our own, so and so manipulated by intellection of our 
own; but for this sensation he postulates an unknown cause. 
Now, on his own principles, it is only the application of a category 
to an actual subjective sequence, and one actually subjectively 
necessary, that results in an example of cause and effect. That is, 
for this result there must, on his own showing, be both antecedent 
and consequent given. But in sensation (as such) there is given 
only itself, only the term that occupies the place of the consequent 
in a relation of cause and effect ; the antecedent is not at all given. 
Here, then, for the application of his own rule, Kant’s own pre- 
conditions fail. He can himself assign no warrant, therefore, for 
the ascription of sensation to what he calls the unknown tran- 
scendental object; unless, indeed, we throw ourselves on the simple 
fact of change in sensation. This object, moreover, is now asserted to 
be known by Philosophy: let our sensations be as they may, we 
really do perceive external and independent things, and an external 
independent universe. Time and space, again, are not functional 
projections of the individual subject, but actual objectively-existent 
facts. Lastly, there is no subjective provision of categories and 
ideas in the Kantian manner of ana priori scheme in the individual: 
these categories and ideas are objective constituents of thought. 
In particular, I may add, that the very key of Kant’s position 
(causality) is the special failure. In every case of such relation, 
he acknowledges that the senswous facts have a necessary nexus (sub- 
jectively) before the category (objectively) is called into play at all: 
this latter, then, is really a piece of machinery in excess of need. 
Hegel does not specially express all these things so; but we may 
hold them to belong to his general spirit. Now, in the event of the 
correctness of all this, theoretical transcendentalism has already 
perished ; and Mr. Montgomery challenges a shade. 

Mr. Montgomery’s task in this connection, or as regards refutation, 
may be expressed in the following propositions, on which I shall 
make the necessary remarks as they present themselves :— 

1. Leibnitz ruled that intellectual materials are the conditions of 
truth: that sense-knowledge is a confused knowledge—that the mathe- 
matical method is the method to be aimed at—that there are innate 
ideas—that: notions are what is allerrea/st—and that from them 
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truth is to be deduced Jogically by application of the principle of 
contradiction. Accordingly, Mr. Montgomery, as the sole point 
d’appui of truth is to him sense, is utterly opposed to the teaching 
of Leibnitz. I remark, however, that, applying a catholic criterion, 
Leibnitz cannot be regarded as utterly wrong. The world has not 
only-a sensuous element but a logical one; and if even things are to 
be the standard, thought enters into them not less than sensation, 
and must be pronounced the higher element. Leibnitz’s very 
principle of a “sufficient reason,” rejected though it seems to be by 
Mr. Montgomery, must be held to function still. Mr. Montgomery 
expresses this principle correctly thus :—“ That if a fact or a pro- 
position be true, there must be a sufficient reason why it is so and not 
otherwise;” and Mr. Huxley but gives voice to the universal instinct, 
when he says, in his essay on Protoplasm, that ‘we believe” the 
qualities of water to result ‘in some way or other ” from those of its 
constituent oxygen and hydrogen. 

2. Locke destroyed the hypothesis of innate ideas, and proved 
that sensation is the source, at least, of the secondary qualities, 
though he inconsequently left standing a remainder of “abstract 
ideas ;”” he also signalised the capital and “ all-spiritualising ” truth, 
that we know not things in themselves, not noumena, but only | 
phenomena: a truth, of which I only remark in passing that, not 
yet—at least, as it is understood—so thoroughly established, it is, 
perhaps, the very source of the fundamental error of the whole 
sensational school, which takes it only one-sidedly. 

3. Berkeley ruled that sensations prescribe all qualities, primary as 
well as secondary, that the world is not only phenomenal but sub- 
jective, and that the notions of reflection being but remembered 
ideas of sensation, abstract notions are only names; and this, his 
description of Berkeley’s belief, is equally a description of Mr. 
Montgomery’s own. 

In deprecation here there is room for a considerable amount of 
observation. In the first place, as regards abstract ideas, it is quite 
certain that we possess a power of abstraction and generalisation, 
that there are such things as resultant abstract and general ideas, 
that Berkeley’s relative doctrine never proved satisfactory to catholic 
thought, and that it manifested itself in the end as unsatisfactory to 
his own; for it was expressly withdrawn from the third edition of 
the Alciphron, and it does not appear in the Siris. In the second © 
place, I cannot see, from Berkeley’s own usage of it, that the term 
notion meant to him only a remembered idea. He applies it to 
mental operations, and I rather think the sensational theory of 
notions as only remembered ideas, as only copies of impressions, to 
use the language of Hume, never made part of his consciousness. 
In the third place, though on his theory all was subjective, Berkeley 
cannot be said to have refuted the distinction between primary and 
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secondary qualities by any undeniable argument; and he seems in 
the Siris to have returned to it. His special argument, namely, is 
that primary and secondary qualities are not found disunited, and 
that where the latter are the former must be; but this, evidently, is 
inadequate. In the last place, is Berkeley’s. doctrine of idealism 
really proved, or is it but a word-trick? Is knowledge of an object 
by a subject anywhere possible but within the subject? and must 
this knowledge that alone withdraws, alone create, an utterly im- 
passable wall between them? We do know the object within, and 
we can only know the object within—that is, by signs within ; never- 
theless these signs are such, and our powers of inference are such, 
that we do know, that we do perceive, an actual outer independent 
universe. Mr. Montgomery is right here, however, in holding 
Berkeley’s idealism to be simply sensationalism. Altogether Mr. 
Montgomery seems to me but imperfectly informed in regard to 
Berkeley, and very much to overrate his place. Berkeley was “ the 
good Bishop,” he was the ingenious Bishop; he was the accomplished 
Bishop, he was even, if you will, despite a certain miscellaneousness, 
the /earned Bishop ; but, however excellent, however charming other- 
wise as a writer, he is very far from being a primate among philoso- 
phers. He was a man apt to be struck by sudden single one-sided 
views, and to follow them impetuously while the heat lasted; but he 
was incapable of thinking out a philosophical whole. Then his 
doctrines in themselves? With the exception of those on vision, 
can any of them be said to be valuable? His few words on notions, 
on primary qualities, on abstract ideas, of what authority or weight 
are they? We admire his reading in the Siris, but no scientific 
importance can be attributed to that confused and even crude paper. 
Then—apart from his accomplished and benevolent intelligence in the 
Querist and elsewhere—is the single syllogism that alone constituted 
his remaining and main industry to be conceived a success? With- 
out is sensation, but sensation is within, therefore without is within! 
That is but acry ; and that cry is pretty well the whole of Berkeley 
—ought it to be held enough to know that cry to constitute a 
philosopher? I have omitted reference, indeed, to Berkeley’s theo- 
logical element ; but Mr. Montgomery himself intimates approval of 
that omission at the hands of Hume, and surely it has not much to 
recommend it in itself. In answer to the question, where does the 
rain come from? it is hardly satisfactory to say, just from a great 
Gosse (spout) beyond the clouds; and, in answer to the question, 
where do the ideas come from ?—and Berkeley’s ideas are the external 
universe of things—it is, duly considered, not much more satisfactory 
to say, from a spirit beyond the world who breathes them from 
moment to moment into our spirits. This will explain why this 
word Gosse is used by Hegel, in reference to Berkeley’s deus ex 
machina. Berkeley really was, then, something of the Schwdarmer, 
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which Mr. Montgomery reproaches Kant for having found him; he 
was seldom without a bee in his bonnet; he was always more or 
less of the enthusiast, the eccentric, the whimsyist; and it has an 
odd effect to hear Mr. Montgomery telling Kant that he ought to 
have known what a master he had before him in Berkeley, and 
made himself familiar with his so substantial, deep, and nature-true 
doctrines. 

4, David Hume accepted the whole teaching of Berkeley, with the 
exception only, as said, of the theological element ; and added to it 
this, that the only tie connecting our ideas is but the expectation in 
the future of the natural conjunctions we have found in the past. 

I have inserted natural conjunctions here, for two reasons. The first 
that Hume himself (especially in the Treatise of Human Nature), 
even when employed in destroying the “necessary connection” of 
the causal relation, is really dominated by the latent presupposi- 
tion of “a constant natural conjunction.” Hume’s whole relative 
industry, in fact, was, by overt denial of “ necessary connection,” to 
overbear his own latent presupposition of “a constant natural conjunc- 
tion.” Possibly, indeed, the presupposition was not latent, but 
perfectly patent to Hume; and he was merely consciously maintain- 
ing that, for the usual natural presupposition as regards causality, 
no reason could be alleged, but only custom. 

My second reason for the word natural, as above, is that Mr. 
Montgomery supposes Hume not to dispute the necessity of the 
causal nerus, but to explain it by an “ intuitive,” “instinctive,” 
“automatic”’ expectation, in consequence of a previous “ organic” 
conjunction in sense. Mr. Montgomery, in short, understands 
Hume to ascribe the necessary connection to nature, or, what to 
Mr. Montgomery is the same thing, to deny it of thought, and assert 
it of sense. “No,” he says, “happily the necessary connection of 
the sensuous manifold has not been left to a function of our pitiably 
poor, dull, bungling thought, liable as it is to uncountable errors ; 
nature has provided more securely for our safety;” that is, as 
regards the causal relation, “the irresistible necessity that arises 
involuntarily in us,” is a suggestion of nature, through organic 
process of sense. 

«. That understanding of Mr. Montgomery does not agree, evidently, 
with the common one here in regard to Hume. Mr. Montgomery is 
certainly right in assuming that Hume was aware of necessity some- 
where, that he was aware of nature somewhere; but still he (Hume) 
had no object but to shock and shake the assumed necessity of nature, by 
arguing that nothing could be shown for it but a customary transition 
in the imagination of the mind. Though falling into a mistake in 
this latter respect, it is pleasant to see Mr. Montgomery constitute 
an exception to his usual sensational brethren here; they, the simple, 
faithful disciples that they are, take their master literally, see nothing 
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of the twinkle in his eye, stolidly deny the necessary connection, and 
as stolidly support (what is to them by no means the same thing) 
invariable succession of antecedent and consequent. Mr. Montgomery 
holds by the necessity, then; but he relegates it to sense. In short, 
Mr. Montgomery’s theory of causality, is what has been called 
indissoluble association. Extension is indissolubly associated with 
colour, the determinations of touch with the determinations of sight, 
the cause with its effect, the sign with its meaning; and the indis- 
solubleness of the association itself is due to the mysterious organic 
power of sense. The “cementing,” he says, takes place “ only in 
sense ;”’ and “the more directly the actual impressions in sense fall 
on each other, the more intimately, the more indissolubly, they are 
connected together in it.” Extension and colour are “ contempo- 
raneous impressions ;” and the association is more complete with 
them, than between impressions present (say of sight), and impressions 
remembered (as of touch), but capable of “contemporaneous realisa- 
tions.” The latter association, again, is more powerful than that of 
a perceived antecedent with a remembered consequent, for realisation 
here is always successive and never contemporaneous. Lastly, the 
association is much looser in the case of signs, as of a portrait, say. 
From these examples we see that, in his theory here, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, after all, only sensualises what is ordinarily known as the 
association, of, ideas, and that in placing causality in it (sensualised 
though it) be), he as much precludes an explanation of necessity as, 
in custom; Hume. Neither differs from the other, in fact, so far as 
both refer to association : the only difference is, that association is to 
Hume mental, while to Mr. Montgomery it depends somehow on a 
“process in sense itself,’ on “an intuitively acting natural power, 
organized in the sense of the subject.” Still, as he adopts all that is of 
a sensational tendency in the teaching of Locke and Berkeley, so 
Mr. Montgomery conceives himself also to adopt, and as such, Hume’s 
doctrine of causality. He tells us that “at the time it was advanced 
it was a potent innovation, however far from strange it may seem to us 
now.” This is a naive testimony to the state of his belief on the part 
of Mr. Montgomery. Nevertheless, after all, is it so certain that there 
is in Hume’s doctrine little to surprise now? For my part, I have 
to confess that for a considerable time past I have been inclined to 
suspect that Hume has only treated us in his Satz of causality as 
Charles II. treated the savans in his Satz of the fish. As it was not 
found true, once the trial was thought of being made, that the dead 
fish and the live fish differed in weight, so, similarly, it may not be 
found true that we can affirm nothing about the rationale in the 
sequence of causality, whether a priori or «a posteriori. Of course it is 
quite true that absolutely « priori nothing whatever can be said of 
anything whatever. Present anything whatever to a perfectly new- 
born mind, and it must, perforce, remain dumb ; it cannot have a single 
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observation to advance. But such extreme case apart, it does seem 
to me that it is by no means necessary for us to remain dumb, 
whether after, or even before, recognition of a sequence of causality ; 
it does seem to me that we have much to say of rationale both before 
and after many such sequences, and that Hume, like Charles II., has 
carried off our confidence here by a coup de main, the mere bold- 
ness of which has hitherto suppressed doubt. A certain experience 
is undoubtedly involved, but I can tell a priori that a pound weight 
will weigh down a half-pound one, and a@ posteriori, I am at no loss 
to explain the reason of the effect. Strap and Roderick Ran- 
dom, when visited from above while thundering at the door of the 
M.P. in the early morning, were at no loss as regards the cause of 
their wet clothes. Water does not extinguish a torch, nor a stick 
break a stalk of wheat, without a reason that can be given. We 
know in these cases that we have not before us mere antecedents and 
consequents simply together ; we know that they are connected— 
necessarily connected—and we know the reason of the connection. 
In short, Sir John Herschel’s dictum here is the right one: ‘“ What- 
ever attempts may have been made,” he says, “ by metaphysical 
writers to reason away the connection of cause and effect, and fritter 
it down into the unsatisfactory relation of habitual sequence, it is 
certain that the conception of some more real and intimate connec-’ 
tion is quite as strongly impressed upon the human mind as that of 
the existence of an external world.” Even so; still it is not pre- 
tended that the rationale of this connection is in every case known. 
Known, however, in a great variety of cases it certainly is, and the 
whole progress of empirical science is just to give the lie to the 
dictum of Hume—a dictum, by-the-bye, which he only sceptically 
maintained, and neither proved nor believed. In a word, all change 
must have a cause is the universal of reason here, and the necessity of 
that universal is the necessity also of every particular. Or to take it 
closer, there is no possibility of explaining the difference of cause and 
effect but by demonstrating their identity—a demonstration often 
possible, and always rightly assumed possible. It may be pertinently 
asked, indeed, whence in this world the difference then? and the 
question is, perhaps, capable of an answer, but not here. 

It is with causality, then, as with a great many of these other 
questions. An innocent acquiescence is yielded to mere assertion. 
Often, indeed, in a manner still more innocent we allow ourselves not to 
know a thing, and just for that very quality that is its evidence, and 
its nature, and its very self. Our very knowledge of an external 
world, for example, just because it is knowledge, is made our ignorance. 
Quality, again, which is the very raison d’étre of substance, is held up, 
not as that, not as the reason to affirm, but as the reason to deny it. 
Then motive, which proves free-will, which just is -free-will, shall be 
held to be the express constituent that neutralises and renders it 
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impossible. Similarly, Mr. Montgomery asserts, from Hume, that 
we cannot get from experience what is beyond experience—that is, 
we cannot get to the universal because of the particulars ; whereas 
the truth is, that just because of the particulars is it that we do get 
to the universal. People will not come much speed in philosophy 
till they can see in the stroke the counterstroke. 

5. Kant assumed to demonstrate that pure reason, or that the 
cognitive faculties—apprehension, judgment, and reason—of them- 
selves, and in priority to all experience, prescribe an a priori scheme, 
both constitutive and regulative, which may be supposed to possess 
some such application to the various particular facts of experience as, 
in a language, grammar may to the various particular words of the 
dictionary. 

6. Mr. Montgomery’s own proposition is, that sensation prescribes 
all knowledge, that sensation and memory unite it, and that all else 
is but embodied fiction of figurative abstraction. 

As the latter of these two propositions is what is supposed to 
destroy and replace the former, both are taken together. Mr. Mont- 
gomery will probably acknowledge the correctness of both, though 
the phraseology of the one differs slightly from his own, and though 
it is not quite certain that he has yet, with full consciousness, 
adopted the last clause of the other. It is not quite certain, that is, 
whether Mr. Montgomery postulates an external world beforehand, 
which acts so-and-so on us, and leéds to such-and-such body of belief, 
or whether he postulates sensation only, and with it alone blows 
out a bubble of the imagination that is a figurative embodiment 
of it (the world), This last position I assume to exist, but assume 
only ; for the writers who seem to hold it, if quite clear as regards 
the relative theory to themselves, are by no means clear in the same 
respect to their reader—at least to me, for one. Perhaps they simply 
take pleasure in the perplexity they foresee, when they talk of the 
results of their machinery as already being there and around their 
machinery, at the same time that they slily know these results to be still 
shut into their machinery, and never to have escaped from it. They 
talk of the sweep of a muscle in space, for example, when they only 
mean the sweep of space in a muscle. For it appears to me that to 
them muscular sensation must present itself as a ratchet wheel, that 
receives in its own centre the feelings of its own movements, and 
accordingly in that centre bodies out its own mere subjective dream as 
the objective realisation of these feelings. It would really be a kind- 
ness on the part of sensationalists if they themselves would say as much; 
for while some of them actually do postulate an external world before- 
hand which sensation only /earns, others, who speak in general pre- 
cisely the same language as these, seem to drop, so strangely every now 
and then, into mere holes and corners, such broken hints and furtive 
tokens as would point to belief in the actual creation of the world at 
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the hands of sensation. If any of these gentlemen actually entertain 
this belief, I really cannot imagine why they should be unable to 
express it. There is no reason why the whole theory might not be 
perfectly directly, perfectly unmistakably, evolved. 

This, then, is so with Mr. Montgomery also: if he believes in the 
object as but the subject’s emblemising dream on hint of sensation, 
he has not been careful, as at least it seems to me, to express himself 
with the necessary explicitness. He, for one, I am sure, however, 
has no disinclination to be explicit, and now that it is pointed out to 
him, we may confidently expect before long solution at his hands. 
And such solution will be very welcome, for so obscure hitherto have 
the relative statements been, that I fancy the majority of readers 
now only for the first time hear of a theory that holds the subject 
merely pictorially to dream the object, as thereto pricked by sensa- 
tion. 

But let the state of Mr. Montgomery’s belief be what it may, 
what he calls “die Muskelthatigkeit,” muscular action, is certainly 
the centre of his thought: let its ultimate sweep be what it may, it is 
certainly by muscle that he would destroy Kant. No wonder, then, 
that he is resolved to make what concerns time and space as “ pure 
perceptions,” the element and the hinge of the whole Kantian 
doctrine. He, for his part, /nows that these “ perceptions” are’ 
but muscular actions, and consequently feels sure d’avance that, that 
demonstrated, the whole vast chaotic abortion topples. Here, in one 
extract, is the germ of Mr. Montgomery’s entire thought :— 

‘“‘The Kantian cognitive theory offers, on every one of its transcendental 
stations, points of attack, onwards from which the whole, part by part, may 
be destroyed. But the true key to the entire system of this transcendental 
idealism lies in the pure ‘ perception.’ . . . There needs, then, only the refuta- 
tion of this one fundamental position, and the whole laborious fabric sinks help- 
lessly together. . . . We have shown that infinite time, and infinite space, are 
in truth not perceptions but only abstractions. . . . that averitable a posteriori 
element, an empirical material, a sensation, underlies every true perception of 
space and time. . . . that this empirical material consists in feelings called into 
consciousness by muscular action. . . . Certain muscular actions, then, succes- 
sively experienced, and reproduced in memory, as a collective unity, are the 
material from which the objects of mathematics are constructed. The so-called 
mathematical synthesis, therefore, is no a priori operation, nor its products a 
priori cognitions, but, like every other empirical synthesis, it is a concate- 
nation of sensations, and its products, like all other materials of knowledge, 
are objects of experience.” 

Obviously, then, for the construction of a universe, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has but few wants. With sensations of special sense and 
muscle, all is accomplished ; for, with Mr. Montgomery, that these 
materials are combined and reproduced—organically—by mere 
process of nature—in the same organ in which they arise, follows of 
course. There is nothing to Mr. Montgomery but the one natural 
power of organic sense; that is to him at once sensation, memory, 
and consciousness, for we are expressly told that memory is but an 
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organic secretion, and that consciousness also is an organic operation 
of—is, in fact, just an abstract name for sensation. 

As regards Kant, it will probably suffice here to say that, as is 
evident from the single quotation, Mr..Montgomery has not met 
Kant’s problem, but simply—where he has not quite neglected it— 
gone round it. To Kant’s argument knowledge of sense only tells 
us what és, not what must be, there is not a word of reply in Mr. 
Montgomery. Of course, he is quite satisfied that whatever is 
brought about by force of muscle must be necessary; but his satis- 
faction is not necessarily anybody else’s, and Kant’s reply would be 
enough for Kant himself, and a great many others :—muscular 
sensation, like all other sensation, tells only what is, not what must 
be. Kant, moreover, acknowledged the advantage—on its own field 
—of all that physiology in the case of Locke, and had all before him 
that Mr. Montgomery brings before «s—except, indeed, the “‘ Mus- 
kelthatigkeit.” But as to that, can there be any doubt that Kant’s 
answer would have been as above? We have muscular movement 
always in potentia certainly ; but no muscular movement can tell us 
more than that it is, never that it must be. Muscular movement is 
not intellectual evidence. Let it even, with the other senses, teach 
us, nay create, the external world, it must remain all the same for 
ever sensuous. Will Mr. Montgomery pretend that, even granting 
a triangle to be wholly made by muscular movement (which, of 
course, is untenable), it is the having made it enables us to see that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles? He may say, indeed, 
that the proof is mediated by muscular movement. But even grant- 
ing that, it was only an intellectual perception that led to the proof, 
and it could not be otherwise, though muscular movement accom- 
panied every step of the process (as will be more evident when we 
consider the true nature of space). But even at present as much as 
this should be plain. Thousands of men shall draw thousands of 
triangles, even outwardly, and never arrive at any such knowledge,— 
surely not without a sufficiency of muscular movement. Nay, 
thousands of men shall actually measure thousands of triangles 
thousands of times, and though they arrive at the fact, shall not, 
with all their expenditure of muscle, arrive at the insight. “ Intui- 
tive organic act of nature ”’—that may be enough to explain the 
evidence to Mr. Montgomery, but to whom else? That it is intwitive 
is just what requires to be explained ; and, while muscle cannot create 
but must presuppose space, intuition is impossible without space. 

Whatever be the nature of pure perception, then, it cannot be 
maintained that Mr. Montgomery has created it by muscle, for 
muscle is powerless to reply to Kant’s problem of apodictic evidence. 
But if Kant’s main inquiry as to how synthetic propositions a priori 
are possible, has failed of an answer from Mr. Montgomery, it will 
be impossible to deny Mr. Montgomery’s unsuccess in his entire 
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enterprise. It will be desirable, nevertheless, to sce that this is 
actually so in the other parts of the scheme as well as in perception. 
And first of apodictic validity in matters of fact: failing to account 
for such validity in intuition, or in Hume’s relation of ideas, has Mr. 
Montgomery been more successful in matters of fact? Not a whit; 
Mr. Montgomery only brings forward here association through 
organic process of sense, an answer that differs from the answer of 
Hume—which answer it was that led to Kant’s whole enterprise— 
only by an additional coating of sense, and consequently by an 
additional coating of delinquency. It is surely not so that Hume’s 
drawbacks are to be repaired. 

Mr. Montgomery’s main efforts are confessedly directed against 
these Kantian elements which have just been seen, and, after Mr. 
Montgomery’s failure in these, we shall not be unprepared for his 
failure in the others also. Accordingly he is particularly unfortunate 
in the consideration that follows next—the synthesis of understand- 
ing through imagination and under the categories. As for the 
categories he deigns them scarcely any attention, and yet the cate- 
gories are by far the most important portion of the transcendental 
machinery, and they still stand. In fact, it is quite certain that there 
can be no perception till the understanding has added a notion. Mr. 
Montgomery’s “organic ”’ association, which, as usual, is all he has ° 
to bring forward here, is inapplicable as a substitute. There are few 
things in Kant more convincing than the synthetic function of ap- 
perception, and we fail to see it supplanted by the very sensation that 
postulates it, even though called “ organic,’’ “spontaneous power of 
nature,” &., by Mr. Montgomery. Even in “ productive imagina- 
tion,” where Mr. Montgomery finds himself again high in heart 
across muscle, Mr. Montgomery is anything but a conqueror. The 
function of this faculty to Kant is the keepership of the mani- 
fold of pure perception, whose particulars it is supposed to hold in 
synthesis, with power to move among them. Now it is precisely 
in this power to move that Mr. Montgomery sees his opportunity. 
“ What ! power to move without muscle ?” he cries ; “ oh no, that is 
impossible. You must mount muscle for that; you cannot move a 
peg even in pure perception, even in imagination, but through the 
aid of muscle.” Well, this may be so; perhaps when we follow 
objects in imagination we really are following them with muscle— 
with the “muscles of our eyes” say; but what of dreams? Are we 
to suppose that this wonderful “ Muskelthitigkeit ” persists even in 
our sleep? Of course it is easy to say Yes, but it is quite as easy and 
a great deal more reasonable to say No; and thus it must stand. 
That is, so far as we yet see, we must hold imagination to be quite 
capable of motion—without a muscle. 

There remain for mention now only the Ideas, and these also 
Mr. Montgomery refers to sense—simply assertorically. ‘To pro- 
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cure them,” he says, “an appropriate origin in actuality, we have 
only to descend deep into sense, to the point, namely, where the 
sensations separate with natural necessity into objective and sub- 
jective groups.” As-one sees, this style of explanation has little 
mystery about it; once with natural necessity to back us, we can see 
objective and subjective groups fall right and left at a word of our 
mouths. Mr. Montgomery is particularly irate at these ideas of 
Kant; he suspects him of “ ogling,” through these “ mere fictions,” 
“ Theology ”—that infamous drab, Theology—and his virtuous gorge 
rises into his mouth. His horror is unaffected. ‘“ An hypothetical 
zero exalted into the absolute All! How dared he, else so faithful, 
so duty-true, hang the giant-burden of morality on this rottenest 
of cobwebs? In rags with the web of lies, in pieces with the rotten 
lines from which humanity convulsed and agonised, still dangles 
between heaven and earth! In direct contact, in inmost union 
with her, the universal genitrix, may a nature-grown, home-adoring 
generation, a robust, all-active people ripen upwards into the higher 
world-development!”? ‘We must all have our Fetishes it seems ; 
it is wonderful with what bundles of old rags a young man will 
content himself! But Mr. Montgomery does poor Kant justice in 
one respect where he has hitherto received only denunciations. He 
points out that the Ideas—God, the Soul, Free-will—were to Kant 
the prime interests, and that, all through the “entire field of specu- 
lative negation ” of the Alleszermalmender, he had no object but to 
“preserve ” them for his “ grand practical ends.”’ 

Much, then, of Kant’s machinery must fall—has fallen ; but, so far, 
we have not seen a single spar fall to the axe of Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Montgomery himself naturally thinks differently. To him it 
is even superfluously self-evident that muscle is adequate to space 
and time, is adequate also to the apodictic, mathematical or other. 
As for the apodictic, that muscle makes it—this is his theory, and we 
have already seen its inadequacy. The making of a triangle, I think 
we must now be all convinced, even if muscles do make it, has 
nothing whatever to do with the intellectual evidence involved in its 
analysed relations. These are utterly beyond the muscles—blind 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—that mechanically perform 
the construction. Let them even measure it, and they are as far off 
as ever from the truth concerned. 

Nor are Mr. Montgomery’s muscles one whit more satisfactory 
as regards—let us, to leave out time, only say—space. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, in this reference, holds that we ‘only know particular 
spaces, and that what is called space is an abstraction, in the same 
way that, if we assumed for all particular stones, for all particular 
triangles, for all particular pleasures, respectively, a universal stone, 
a universal triangle, and a universal pleasure, these too would be 
abstractions. The very naming of such a doctrine is to any reflec- 
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tion its own refutation. These universal stones, triangles, and 
pleasures, are indeed abstract notions, products of generalisation, 
but space is not a notion but a perception, and Kant has at least proved 
that. Stone itself, triangle itself, pleasure itself: these are seen to 
be intellectual products of the sensuous individuals, which are 
logically under each. The former are never for a moment supposed to 
be necessarily and sensuously existent pre-conditions of the latter. 
But particular spaces are in space; and, without it, they cannot be. 
A logical whole, and the parts of a logical whole, are transcendent- 
ally different from a perceptive whole, and the parts of a perceptive 
whole. “We can conceive, and we do conceive, a single object called 
space quite as readily as we either can or do conceive particular 
spaces ; and, so conceiving, we see these particular spaces to be con- 
stituent parts of the one sole space, all at once and together with it. 
But we neither can nor do conceive a single object called pleasure, or 
a single object called stone, or a single object called triangle, the 
parts of which are, respectively, particular pleasures, particular stones, 
particular triangles, constitutive of it, all at once and together with 
it. In short, the relation of whole and parts conceptively and per- 
ceptively are absolutely disparate; and it is even comical to hear 
Mr. Montgomery reproaching Kant with not having thought of 
pleasure for pleasures, stone for stones, and triangle for triangles, as © 
he thought of space for spaces. Mr. Montgomery has well thrashed 
Leibnitz for his confusion of logic and perception ; how can he possibly 
think his own back safe? Of course he intrenches himself still in 
his hypothesis of muscle ; he says to himself all particular spaces are 
but particular muscular movements, and space generally is but 
muscular movement generally—that is, in potentia, and hence the 
abstraction. This is expressing his own theory in the strongest 
manner possible, and, so expressed, it has certainly a face of plausi- 
bility. But then—is it true? I, for one, with the best reference I 
can make both to common sense and reflection, say it is not true ; 
muscles neither make particular space nor general space; both are 
perceptions. That is, they are not subjective phantasies on subjective 
sensations, but actual outward facts seen. And here we come to the 
point. The only true doctrine is Reid’s—there is sensation, but there 
is also perception ; the former is but a sign whereby the latter (with 
help of intellectual inference—which, on the whole, Reid did not 
add) cognises an actual outer independent universe. This is the 
doctrine of common sense, of the best thinkers of the sensational 
school, and also of Hegel; it is wonderful how many—Sir W. - 
Hamilton among them—have very much failed completely to under- 
stand the thoroughly honest, vigorous, acute, well-read, well-reflect- 
ing Reid here. Of course this cognition is a process. Assume me 
here, the subject, and it,the object, the world, there, and it is most 
interesting and important to learn all that Helmholtz, and a hundred 
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others, can tell us as to how we effect a junction. Nor does it alter 
this in a single iota to know that philosophy, as philosophy, must 
follow with its explanation that takes subject and object into one. 
That is the truth of the case. There is no difficulty as to knowing 
what we have to philosophise. It is the organic all of reason, as in 
the formed world around us, and after science has said its say, 
and psychology has said its say, philosophy, accepting both, adds 
only the crowning unity. But what—in the way of explanation— 
has this sensational empiricism, advocated by Mr. Montgomery, to 
offer? It comes at last to the identically same formed world of 
daily experience and scientific generalisation that is the single 
problem, and, offering not one single word of explanation for it, it 
tells us that unknown sensations—unknown, that is, whence, or 
how, or why—in an unknown retaining phantasy prick this phantasy 
into the objective dream, the world. Are we to call this chaos 
philosophy ? How shall we ever find reason, explanation, in such 
mere unintelligible apparitions of sensation, in such mere unsubstantial 
spectral result of chance and phantasy ? What, in the name of 
purpose, does this sensational empiricism do? Even if it succeed in 
what it wants to do, it but brings forward the same mysterious world 
to philosophise, and for this it does not offer us a single step. And 
has it succeeded? Look at your father and your mother, your 
sisters and your brothers, your wife and your children; look up, 
and around you, and before you, as you sit with them all at dinner, 
and ask yourself, is it like all this to say, There are only sensations in 
a centre, which centre only emblemises said sensations into muscles, 
and organs, and human beings, and this whole formed world? If 
your sensations make these organs—as they must, unless they are 
there merely to signify an external world which we come to know— 
what is all that prattle about organs, and the weight you put upon 
them, and upon empiricism? The end of the story is, that sensa- 
tion is not perception, and you will never account for it by sensation.’ 

After all that has been accomplished in Germany, it is very 
singular to see a man of the native intellectual force of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and who knows what has been so accomplished, do such very 
shallow views the honour of making them speak German! He has 
obviously not even listened to the lamented Ueberweg, and the sober, 
intelligent school of the New Empiricism. He is evidently, how- 
ever, young yet, and he is generously aflame for science, with which 


he confounds for the moment such an abortion as this sensationalism. 
Hear him. 


_ ‘Thanks to such ever deeper-reaching, wider-grasping, free thought and 
inquiry, we are now at the threshold of a new time, rich in hope; a time to 
which all others are only as childish preludes. For the all-potent spirit of 
nature has now completely raised into conscious activity, an overwhelming, 
heretofore never dreamed, mightiness of power.” 

‘We will confess that, despite the riper epoch, tho time was when, for a 
little while, even we, with a contented loye of truth, roamed in those seductive 
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hypothetical fields. There is a time in life when, in the enthusiastic exuberance 
of youth, the eager phantasy, yet unbridled, soars, in its intoxication, over the 
universe of things. From its exaltation, it darts illuminating lightnings of 
thought into the darkly brooding world, and receives from it in return an image 
fashioned in light, homogeneous with the colouring of the thought. This 
many-coloured countergift grasped with trembling awe as highest treasure, the 
simple heart makes haste then, in childlike eagerness, to lay it up in itsinmost 
sanctuary, and dedicate to it in devout faith the cultus of sacred truth. 
Democritus, and Plato, and Spinoza, and Leibnitz, and other nameless world- 
theories, have thus, in their turn, functioned as idols with us.” 

But into him “the infinite flood from Nature’s heart” streams at 
last; the shallow “ Larifari” of “the drivelling host of a priori 
grubbers ” becomes apparent to him. He despises the empty “ Ge- 
dankenschemen ” of childish ‘‘ krankhaften Menschenphantasie,” the 
“schwiilen itiberschwanglichen Hirngespinnste ” of the “armen, 
befangenen Wortklauber,” and exclaims of these last : “ Verstockte, 
undankbare Thoren! while they borrow every breath, every 
pulse-beat, every stir of life, from the lavish prodigality of constant, 
all-giving Nature, they assume in her regard a proud contemptuous 
mien ; they turn their backs on her, and perpetrate endless obeisances 
to the wholly infatuated, crippled, utterly impotent intuitions of 
their own intensely proper limitation.” 

Nearly the whole of Mr. Montgomery’s first thirty pages are taken 
up with similar ecstatic adorations of the empiricists, and equally 
ecstatic denunciations of the philosophers. Mr. Montgomery is cer- 
tainly not seen to advantage in either adoration or denunciation, but 
both will serve to show his youthful heat. Strange that such heat 
should seek to make friends with the most pedantic, wooden, cold- 
handed prose that was perhaps ever either lived or written. He will 
see better yet, however; he will get enough of this and turn from it. 
He will see what reaction to this Kant was, and what necessity for 
this reaction there both was and is. He will come to know that 
physiology cannot do precisely what is wanted, and that his present 
recourse to what he calls “the veritable act of living nature,” is a 
recourse also to an wnrationalised nature, which is the negation of 
philosophy, the negation of thought. He will come to see that he 
must abandon the cognitive faculty in the subject, and apply him- 
self to the cognitive function on the object, which no physiology 
can explain. Lastly, he will come to see that we are sense and 
thought, and that he destroys the very possibility of the latter in 
making the former all; that philosophers, as philosophers, are men 
open and emancipated, the friends of science, the friends of law, the 
friends of intellectual activity and worth everywhere, and that it is 
really the sensationalists he admires, who, shut up in the mysticism of 
an unexplained and unintelligible chaos of sense, throw all into the 
unknown, and dwell in a dogmatism, an obscurantism, and an intole- 
rance peculiar to themselves and painful for others to witness. 

James Hurcuison Sririine, 
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“ You others,’ I cried, “can you thus speak of nothing without at once calling out, ‘ This is 
mad, and that wise ; this good, and that bad!’ What does all this come to? Have you 
examined the secret motives of an action 2 Can you nicely distinguish the grounds on which it 
was done, and those on which it ought to have been done 2 If you knew all this, you would be 
less headlong in your judgments.” You will agree with me,” replied Albert, “ that there 
are certain actions which are always criminal, whatever be the motives.’ —WERTHER. 


Men like Rousseau, who are most heedless in letting their delight 
perish, are as often as not most loth to bury what they have slain, 
or even to perceive that life has gone out of it. The sight of simple 
hearts trying to coax back a little warm breath of former days intoa 
present that is stiff and cold with indifference is touching enough, but 
there is a certain grossness around the circumstances in which Rous- 
seau now and too often found himself which makes us watch his embar- 
rassment with some composure. One cannot easily think of him as 
a simple heart, and we feel perhaps as much relief as he, when he 
resolves, after making all due efforts to thrust out the intruder, and 
bring Madame de Warens over from theories which had become too 
practical to be interesting, to leave Charmettes and accept a tutor- 
ship at Lyons. His new patron was a De Mably, brother of the abbé 
of the same name, of whom we shall see more by-and-by, and of the 
still more notable Condillac. The future author of the most influen- 
tial treatise on education that has ever been written, was not success- 
ful in the practical and far more arduous side of that master art.? 
We have seen how little training he had ever given himself in the 
cardinal virtue of collectedness and self-control, and we know this to 
be the indispensable quality of all who have to shape young minds 
for a humane life. So long as all went well, he was an angel, but 
when things went wrong he is willing to confess that he was a devil: 
when his two pupils could not understand him, he became frantic, 
and when they showed wilfulness or any other part of the disagree- 
able materials out of which, along with the rest, human excellence has 
to be ingeniously and painfully manufactured, he was ready to kill 
them, and this, as he justly admits, was not the way to render them 
either well learned or sage.? The moral education of the teacher him- 


(1) For the previous chapter see the Review for September. 

(2) In theory he was even now curiously prudent and almost sagacious; witness the 
Projet pour VU’ Education, etc., submitted to M. de Mably, and printed in the volume of 
his Works entitled Mélanges, pp. 106—36. In the matter of Latin, it may be worth 


noting that Rousseau, rashly or otherwise, condemns the practice of writing it, as a 
vexatious superfluity (p. 132). 
(3) Conf, vi. 466. 
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self was hardly complete, for he describes how he used to steal his 
employer’s wine, and the exquisite draughts which he enjoyed in the 
secrecy of his own room, with a piece of cake in one hand and some 
dear romance in the other.’ We should forgive greedy pilferings 
of this kind more easily, if Rousseau had forgotten them more 
speedily. These are surely offences for which the best expiation is 
oblivion in a throng of worthier memories. 

It is easy to understand how often Rousseau’s mind turned from 
the deadly drudgery of his present employment to the beatitude 
of former days. ‘“‘ What rendered my present condition insupportable 
was the recollection of my beloved Charmettes, of my garden, my 
trees, my fountain, my orchard, and above all of her for whom I 
felt myself born, and who gave life to it all. As I thought of her, 
of our pleasures, our guileless days, I was seized by a tightness in 
my heart, a stopping of my breath, which robbed me of all courage.” 
For years to come this was a kind of far-off accompaniment, thrum- 
ming melodiously in his ears under all the discords of a miserable 
life. He made another effort to quicken the dead; throwing up his 
office with his usual promptitude in escaping from the irksome, after 
a residence of something like a year at Lyons (April, 1740—-spring 
of 1741), he made his way back to the old haunts. The first half-hour | 
with Madame de Warens persuaded him that happiness here was 
really at an end. After a stay of a few months, his desolation 
again overcame him; it was agreed that he should go to Paris to 
make his fortune by a new method of musical notation which he had 
invented ; and after a short stay at Lyons, he found himself for the 
second time in the famous city which in the eighteenth century had 
become for the moment the centre of the universe.® 

It was not yet, however, destined to bea centre for him. His plan 
of musical notation was examined by a learned committee of the 
Academy, no member of whom was instructed in the musical art. 
Rousseau, dumb, inarticulate, and unready as usual, was amazed at 
the ease with which his critics by the free use of sounding phrases 
demolished arguments and objections which he perceived that they 
did not all understand. His experience on this occasion suggested 
to him the most just reflection, how even without breadth of intelli- 
gence, the profound knowledge of any one thing is preferable in form- 
ing a judgment about it, to all possible enlightenment conferred by 
the cultivation of the sciences, without study of the special matter 
in question. It astonished him that all these learned men, who knew 
so many things, should be so ignorant that a man should only pretend 
to be a judge in his own craft. Rameau, however, who did know 
the art of music, instantly disclosed the weakness of the new system, 

(1) Conf., vi. 470. (2) Ibid., vi. 471.° (3) Ibid., vi. 472—6, vii. 8. 
(4) Ibid., vii. 18, 19. 
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of which we may say briefly that its distinguishing mark was the 
substitution of numerals for the ordinary signs. ‘“ Your signs,” said 
Rameau, “are good in determining values simply and clearly, in 
representing the pauses distinctly, and always showing the simple 
in the compound ; but they are bad inasmuch as they require a men- 
tal operation that is inconsistent with perfect rapidity of execution, 
while the position of our notes depicts itself to the eye without the 
need of sustained operation of mind. If two notes, one very high, 
the other very low, are joined by a series of intermediary notes, I see 
at the first glance the advance from one to the other by conjoint 
steps; but to make sure of this series on your system, I must 
necessarily spell out all your figures one after another; the whole 
can count for nothing at all.”* The objection seemed to Rousseau 
unanswerable, and he acquiesced in it instantly. For all that, he 
published a defence of his own condemned plan, and it is not very 
encouraging to Rousseau’s admirers to know that his first printed 
piece was an eloquent and ingenious recommendation of something 
which he must have ceased to think worth recommending. 

His musical path to glory and riches thus blocked up, he surren- 
dered himself, not to despair, but to complete idleness and peace of 
mind. He had a few coins left, and these prevented him from think- 
ing of a future. He was presented to one or two great ladies, and 
with the blundering gallantry habitual to him, he wrote a letter to 
one of the greatest of them, declaring his passion for her. Madame 
Dupin was the daughter of one, and the wife of another, of the richest 
men in France, and the attentions of a man whose acquaintance 
Madame Beuzenval began by inviting him to dine in the servants’ 
hall, were not pleasing to her. She forgave the impertinence even- 
tually, and her step-son, M. Francueil, was Rousseau’s patron for 
some years.” On the whole, however, in spite of his own account of 

(1) Couf., vii. 18, 19. Rousseau’s Projet concernant de nouveaux Signes pour la Musique 
was read before the Academy of Sciences, August 22, 1742. The following year he 
wrote his Dissertation sur la Musique Moderne (see also Corr. i, 84—8), which is an elabo- 
rate exposition and argumentative vindication of his system, followed by examples. 
Here is a specimen of the scoring of a song :— 

Re || Volez, plaisirs, volez: Amour, préte-leur les charmes, 


$143,4 32 3)4+ 3]2 32,1 2 8,3 


, 
répare les alarmes qui nous ont troublés. 
1, 21, 7. 6[5,4, 3]6, 6 1|7ct 

This would obviously be as troublesome to familiarise one’s self with as the existing 
system is, while it must involve perpetual and renewed trouble to eye and mind on every 
occasion of using it. 

(2) Musset-Pathay (ii. 72) quotes the passage from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, where 
the writer suggests Madame Dupin as a proper person with whom his son might in a 
regular and business-like manner open the elevating game of gallant intrigue. 

(3) M. Dupin de Francueil, it may be worth noting, is a link in the genealogical 
chain between two famous personages. In 1777, the year before Rousseau’s death, he 
murried (in the chapel of the French embassy in London) Aurora de Saxe, a natural 
daughter of the Marshal, himself the natural son of August the Strong, King of Poland. 
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his social ineptitude, there cannot have been anything so repulsive in 
his manners as this account would lead us to think. 

There is no grave anachronism in introducing here the impression 
which he made on two fine ladies not many years after this. ‘He 
pays compliments, yet he is not polite, or at least he is without the air 
of politeness. He seems to be ignorant of the usages of society, but it 
is easily seen that he is infinitely intelligent. He has a brown com- 
plexion, while eyes that overflow with fire give animetion to his expres- 
sion. When he hasspoken and you look at him, he appears comely ; 
but when you try to recall him, his image is always extremely plain. 
They say he has bad health and endures agony which he most 
carefully conceals, from some motive of vanity; it is this, I fancy, 
which gives him from time to time an air of sullenness.”* The other 
lady, who saw him at the same time, speaks of “ the poor devil of an 
author, who’s as poor as Job for you, but with wit and vanity enough 
for four. . . They say his history is as queer as his person, and that 
is saying a good deal. . . Madame Maupeou and I tried to guess 
what it was. ‘In spite of his face,’ said she (for it is certain he is 
uncommonly plain), ‘ his eyes tell that love plays a great part in his 
romance.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘his nose tells me that it is vanity.’ ‘ Well, 
then, ’tis both one and the other.’ ”’” 

One of his patronesses took some trouble to procure him the | 
post of secretary to the French ambassador at Venice, and in the 
spring of 1743 our much-wandering man started once more in 
quest of meat and raiment in the famous city of the Adriatic. 
This was one of those steps of which there are not a few in a 
man’s life, that seem at the moment to rank foremost in the short 
line of decisive acts, and then are presently seen not to have been 
decisive at all, but mere interruptions conducting nowhither. In 
truth the critical moments with us are mostly as points in slumber ; 
even if the ancient oracles of the gods were to regain their speech 
once more on the earth, men would usually go to consult them on 
days when the answer would have least significance, and could guide 
them least far. That one of the most heedless vagrants in Europe, 
and as it happened one of the men of most extraordinary genius also, 
should have got a footing in the train of the ambassador of a great 
government, would naturally seem to him and others as chance’s one 
critical stroke in his life. In reality it was nothing. The Count of 
Montaigu, his master, was one of the worst characters with whom 
Rousseau could for his own profit have been brought into contact. 
In his professional quality he was not far from imbecile. The folly 
and weakness of the government at Versailles during the reign of 
From this union was born Maurice Dupin, and Maurice Dupin was the father of Madame 


George Sand. M. Francueil died in 1787. 


(1) Mémoires de Madame d’ Epinay, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 176. (M. Boiteau’s edition, 1865.) 
(2) Ibid., 178—9. 
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Lewis XV., and its indifference to competence in every department ex- 
cept perhaps partially in the fisc, was fairly illustrated in its absurd 
representative at Venice. The secretary, whose renown has preserved 
his master’s name, has recorded more amply than enough the grounds 
of quarrel between them. Rousseau is for once eager to assert his 
own efficiency,'and declares that he rendered many important services, 
for which he was repaid with ingratitude and persecution. One would 
be glad to know what the Count of Montaigu’s version of matters 
was, for in truth Rousseau’s conduct in previous posts makes us 
wonder how it was that he who had hitherto always been unfaithful 
over few things, suddenly touched perfection when he became lord 
over many. 

There is other testimony, however, to the ambassador’s morbid 
quality, of which, after that general imbecility which was too com- 
mon a thing among men in office to be remarkable, avarice was the 
most striking trait. For instance, careful observation had persuaded 
him that three shoes are equivalent to two pairs, because there is 
always one of a pair which is more worn than its fellow ; and hence 
he habitually ordered his shoes in threes.” It was natural enough 
that such a master and such a secretary should quarrel over per- 
quisites ; for that slightly cringing quality which we have noticed 
on one or two occasions in Rousseau’s hungry youthful time, had 
been hardened out of him by circumstance or the strengthening of 
inborn fibre ; and he would neither dine in a servant’s hall because 
a fine lady forgot what was due toa musician, nor share his fees 
with a great ambassador who forgot what was due to himself. 
These sordid disputes are of no interest now to anybody, and 
we need only say that after a period of eighteen months passed in 
uncongenial company, Rousseau purted from his count in extreme 
dudgeon, and the diplomatic career which he had promised to 
himself came to the same close as various other careers had already 
done. 

He returned to Paris towards the end of 1744, burning with 
indignation at the unjust treatment he believed himself to have 
suffered, and laying memorial after memorial before the minister at 
home. He assures us that it was the justice and the futility of his 
complaints, that left in his soul the germ of exasperation against 
preposterous civil institutions, “in which the true common weal 
and real justice are always sacrificed to some seeming order or other, 
which is in fact destructive of all order, and only adds the sanction 
of public authority to the oppression of the weak and the iniquity 
of the strong.” ® 


One or two pictures connected with the Venetian episode remain 


(1) Conf., vii. 46, 51, 52, Ke. (2) Bernardin de St. Pierre, uv., xii. 55 seqq. 
(3) Conf., vii. 92. 
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in the memory of the reader of the Confessions, and among 
them perhaps with most people is that of the quarantine at Genoa 
on his voyage to his new post. The travellers had the choice of 
remaining on board the felucca, or passing the time in an unfurnished 
lazaretto. Rousseau, as we may suppose, found the want of space 
and air in the boat the most intolerable of evils, and preferred to go 
alone to the lazaretto, which had neither window-sashes, nor tables, 
nor chairs, nor bed, nor even a truss of straw to lie down upon. 
He was locked up, and had the whole barrack to himself. “ I manu- 
factured,” he says, “a good bed out of my coats and shirts, sheets 
out of towels which I stitched together, a pillow of my old cloak 
rolled up. I made myself a seat of one trunk placed flat, and a table 
of the other. I got out some paper and my writing desk, and 
arranged some dozen books I had, by way of library. In short, I 
made myself so comfortable, that, with the exception of curtains and 
windows, I was nearly as well off in this absolutely naked lazaretto 
as in my lodgings in Paris. My meals were served with much 
pomp; two grenadiers, with bayonets at their musket-ends, escorted 
them ; the staircase was my dining-room, the landing did for table 
and the lower step for a seat, and when my dinner was served, they 
rung a little bell as they withdrew, to warn me to seat myself at 
table. Between my meals, when I was neither writing nor reading . 
nor busy with my furnishing, I went for a walk in the Protestant 
graveyard, or mounted into a lantern which looked out on to the 
port, and whence I could see the ships sailing in and out. I passed 
a fortnight in this way, and I could have spent the whole three 
weeks of the quarantine without feeling an instant’s weariness.” * 
These are the occasions when we catch glimpses of the true 
Rousseau; but his residence in Venice was on the whole one of his 
few really social periods. He made friends, and kept them, and 
there was even a certain gaiety in his life. He used to tell people 
their fortunes in a way that an earlier century would have counted 
unholy.” He rarely sought pleasure in those of her haunts for 
which the Queen of the Adriatic had a guilty renown, but he has 
left one singular anecdote, showing the degree to which profound 
sensibility is capable of doing the moralist’s work in a man, and 
how a stroke of sympathetic imagination may keep one from sin 
more effectually than an ethical precept.® It is pleasanter to think 
of him as working at the formation of that musical taste which 
ten years afterwards led him to amaze the Parisians by proving that 
French melody was a hollow idea, born of national self-delusion, and 
absolutely without reality to correspond. A Venetian experiment, 
whose evidence in the special controversy is less weighty perhaps 


(1) Conf., vii. 388—9. (2) Lettres de la Montagne, ii’, 266. 
(3) Conf., vii. 75—84. Also a second example, 84—6. 
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than Rousseau supposed, was among the facts which persuaded him 
that Italian is the language of music. An Armenian, who had 
never heard any music, was invited to listen first of all to a French 
monologue, and then to an air of Galuppi’s. Rousseau observed in 
the Armenian more surprise than pleasure during the performance 
of the French piece; but the first notes of the Italian were no 
sooner struck, than his eyes and whole expression softened ; he was 
enchanted, and surrendered his whole soul to the ravishing impres- 
sions of the music, nor could he ever again be induced to listen to 
the performance of any French air.’ 

More important than this was the circumstance that the sight of 
the defects of the government of the Venetian Republic first drew 
his mind to political speculation, and suggested to him the compo- 
sition of a book that was to be called Institutions Politiques.’ 
The work, as thus designed and named, was never written, but the 
idea of it, after many years of meditation, ripened first in the 
Discourse on Inequality, and then in the Social Contract. 


If Rousseau’s departure for Venice was a wholly insignificant 
element in his life, his return from it was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an event which counted for nothing at the moment, which 
his friends by-and-by came to regard as the fatal and irretrievable 
disaster of his life, but which he persistently described as the only 
real consolation that heaven permitted him to taste in his misery, 
and the only one that enabied him to bear his many sore burdens.’ 

He took up his quarters at a small and dirty hotel not far from 
the Luxembourg, where he had alighted on the occasion of his 
second arrival in Paris.‘ Here was a kitchen-maid, some two-and- 
twenty years old, who used to sit at table with her mistress and the 
guests of the house. The company was rough, being mainly com- 
posed of Irish and Gascon abbés and other people, to whom graces of 
mien and refinement of speech had come neither by nature nor culti- 
vation. The hostess herself pitched the conversation in merry Rabelai- 
sian key, and the apparent modesty of her serving-woman gave a 
zest to her own license. Rousseau was moved with pity for a maid 
defenceless against a ribald storm, and from pity he advanced to 

(1) Lettre sur la Musique Frangaise (1758), p. 186. (2) Conf., ix. 282. 

(3) Conf., vii. 97. 

(4) Hotel St. Quentin, rue des Cordiers. There is some doubt whether he first saw 
her in 1743 or 1745. The account in Bk. vii. of the Confessions is for the latter date 
(sce also Corr., ii. 207), but in the well-known letter to her in 1769 (Corr., vi. 79), he 
speaks of the twenty-six years of their union. ‘Their so-called marriage took place in 
1768, and writing in that year he speaks of the five-and-twenty years of their attach- 
ment (Corr., v. 323), and in the Confessions (ix. 249) he fixes their marriage at the same 
date; also in the letter to Saint-Germain (vi. 152). Musset-Pathay, though giving 


1745 in one place (i. 45), and 1743 in another (ii. 198), has with less than his usual care 
paid no attention to the discrepancy. 
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some warmer sentiment, which I am uncertain how to name, and he 
and Theresa Le Vasseur took each other for better or worse, in a 
way informal but most effective. This was the beginning of a 
union which lasted for the length of a generation and more, down to 
the day of Rousseau’s most tragical ending.’ She thought she saw 
in him a worthy soul; and he was convinced he saw in her a girl of 
sensibility, simple and free from trick, and neither of the two, he 
says, was deceived in respect of the other. Her intellectual quality 
was unique. She could never be taught to read with any approach 
to success. She could never follow the order of the twelve months 
of the year, nor master a single arithmetical figure, nor count a 
sum of money, nor reckon the price of a thing. A month’s instruc- 
tion was not enough to give knowledge of the hours of the day on 
the dial-plate. The words she used were often the direct opposites 
of the words she meant to use.” 

The marriage choice of others is the inscrutable puzzle of those 
who have no eye for the fact that such choice is the great match of 
eajolery between purpose and invisible kazard, with the blessedness 
of many lives for stake, as intention happens to cheat accident or to be 
cheated by it. When the match is once over, deep criticism of a game 
of chance is time wasted. The crude talk in which the unwise deliver 
their judgments upon the conditions of success in the relations - 
between men and women, has flowed with unprofitable copiousness as 
to this not very inviting case. People construct an imaginary Rous- 
seau out of his writings, and then fetter their elevated, susceptible, 
sensitive, and humane creation to the unfortunate woman who could 
never be taught that April is the month after March, or that twice 
fourand a halfarenine. Now we havealready seen enough of Rousseau 
to know for how infinitely little he counted the gift of a quick wit, 
and what small store he set either on literary varnish or on capacity for 
receiving it. He was touched not by attainment in people with 
whom he had to do, but by moral fibre or his imaginary impression 
of their moral fibre. Instead of analysing a character, bringing its 
several elements into the balance, computing the more or less of this 
faculty or that, he loved to feel its influence as a whole, indivisible, 
impalpable, playing without sound or agitation around him, like soft 
light and warmth and the fostering air. The deepest ignorance, the 
dullest incapacity, the cloudiest faculties of apprehension, were 
nothing to him in man or woman, provided he could only be sensible 
of that indescribable emanation from voice and eye and movement, 
that silent effusion of serenity around spoken words, which nature 
has given to some tranquillising spirits, and which would have left 
him free in an even life of indolent meditation and unfretted sense. 


(1) Conf., vii. 97—100. 
(2) Ibid., vii. 101. See a letter of hers in Rousseau, ses Anis et ses Ennemis, ii. 450. 
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A woman of high, eager, stimulating kind, would have been a more 
fatal mate for him, than the most stupid woman that ever rivalled 
the stupidity of man. Stimulation in any form always meant dis- 
tress to Rousseau, and the moist warmth of the Savoy valleys was not 
dearer to him, than the subtle inhalations of softened and close en- 
veloping companionship, in which the one needful thing is not intel- 
lectual equality, but easy, smooth, constant contact of feeling about the 
thousand small matters that make up the existence of a day. This 
is not the highest ideal of union that one’s mind can conceive from 
the point of view of intense productive energy, but Rousseau was 
not concerned with the conditions of productive energy. He only 
sought to live, to be himself, and he knew better than any critics can 
know for him, what kind of nature was the best supplement for his 
own. “ By the side of people we love,” he says very truly, “ senti- 
ment nourishes the intelligence as well as the heart, and we have 
little occasion to seek ideas elsewhere. I lived with my Theresa as 
pleasantly as with the finest genius in the universe.” * 

When we blame or pity Rousseau for taking an ignoble woman to 
be the sharer of his life, we have yet to remember that a good deal 
both of literary attainment and social faculty is compatible with 
qualities, if indeed, it does not demand them, which would have made 
a woman insufferable to him. Theresa Le Vasseur would probably 
have been happier if she had married a stout stable-boy, as indeed 
she did some thirty years hence by way of gathering up the frag- 
ments that were left; but in short there is little reason to think 
that Rousseau would have been much happier than he was with any 
other mate. There was no social disparity between the two. She 
was a person accustomed to hardship and coarseness, and so was he, 
and he always systematically preferred the honest coarseness of the 
plain people from whom he was sprung, and among whom he had 
lived, to the more hateful coarseness of heart which so often lurks 
under fine manners and a complete knowledge of the order of the 
months in the year and the arithmetical table. Rousseau had been 
a serving man, and there was no deterioration in his going with a 
serving woman.” However this may be, it is certain that for the first 
dozen years or so of his partnership, and many others as well as he 
are said to have found in this term a limit to the conditions of the 
original contract, Rousseau had perfect and entire contentment in 
the Theresa whom all his friends pronounced as mean, false, greedy, 
jealous, degrading, as she was avowedly brutish in understanding. 
(1) Conf., vii. 102. 
(2) M. St. Mare Girardin, in one of his admirable papers on Rousseau, speaks of 
him as ‘“‘a bourgeois unclassed by an alliance with a tavern servant” (Rev. des Deua 
Mondes, Nov., 1852, p. 759) ; but surely Rousseau had unclassed himself long before, in 
the houses of Madame Vercellis, Count Gouvon, and even Madame de Warens, and by 


his repudiation, from the time when he ran away from Geneva, of nearly every bourgeois 
virtue and bourgeois prejudice. 
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Granting that she was all these things, how much of the responsi- 
bility for his acts has been thus shifted from the shoulders of 
Rousseau himself, whose connection with her was from beginning to 
end entirely voluntary? If he attached himself deliberately to an 
unworthy object by a bond which he was indisputedly free to break any 
day if he had chosen, were not the effects of such a union as much 
due to his own character which sought, formed, and perpetuated it, 
as to the character of Theresa Le Vasseur? “Nothing,” as he him- 
self said in a passage, to which he appends a vindication of Theresa, 
“shows the true leanings and inclinations of a man better than the 
sort of attachments which he forms.” * 

“T needed,” he says, “ in the place of the ambition which had gone 
out of my life, a vivid sentiment that should fill my whole heart,” * 
and in the supposed simplicity and docility of her disposition he 
found the humble joy that was the only thing he sought. It is 
a natural blunder in a literate and well-mannered society to charge 
a mistake against a man who infringes its conventions in this par- 
ticular way. Rousseau knew what he was about, as well as politer 
persons ; he was at least as happy with his kitchen wench as Addison 
with his countess, or Voltaire with his marchioness, and he would 
not have been what he was, nor played the part he did play in the 
eighteenth century, if he had felt anything derogatory or unseemly 
in a kitchen wench. The selection was probably not very deliberate, 
but, as it happened, Theresa served as a standing illustration of two 
of his most marked traits, a contempt for mere literary culture, anda 
yet deeper contempt for social accomplishments and social position. 
In time he found out the disadvantages of living in solitude with a 
companion wno did not know how to think, and whose stock of ideas 
was so slight that the only common ground of talk between them was 
gossip and quodlibets. But her lack of sprightliness, beauty, grace, 
refinement, and that gentle initiative by which women may make 
even a sombre life so various, went for nothing with him. What 
his friends missed in her he did not seek and would not have 
valued ; and what he found in her, they were naturally unable to 
appreciate, for they never were in the mood for detecting it. “I 
have not seen much of happy men,” he wrote when near his end, “ per- 
haps nothing; but I have many a time seen contented hearts, and of 
all the objects that have struck me, I believe it is this which has 
always given most contentment to myself.” ° This moderate concep- 
tion of felicity, which was always so characteristic with him, as an 
even, durable, and rather low-toned state of the feelings, accounts for 
his acquiescence in a companion whom men with more elation in 
their ideal would assuredly have found hostile even to the most 
modest contentment. 

(1) Covf., vii. 11. Also foot-note. (2) Ibid., vii. 100. See also ix. 248. 

(3) Réveries, ix. 309. 
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“The heart of my Theresa,” he wrote long after the first tender- 
ness had changed into riper emotion on his side, and, alas, into 
indifference on hers, “was that of an angel; our attachment waxed 
stronger with our intimacy, and we felt more and more each day that we 
were made for one another. If our pleasures could be described, their 
simplicity would make you laugh; our excursions together out of 
town, in which I would munificently expend eight or ten halfpence 
in some rural tavern; our modest suppers at my window, seated in 
front of one another on two small chairs placed on a trunk that filled 
up the breadth of the embrasure. Here the window did duty for a 
table, we breathed the fresh air, we could see the neighbourhood, the 
people passing by, and though on the fourth story could look down 
into the street as we ate. Who shall describe, who shall feel the 
charms of those meals, consisting of a coarse quartern loaf, some 
cherries, a tiny morsel of cheese, and a pint of wine which we drank 
between us? Ah, what delicious seasoning there is in friendship, 
confidence, intimacy, gentleness of soul! We used sometimes to 
remain thus until midnight, without once thinking of the time.’’! 

Men and women are often more fairly judged by the way in which 
they bear the burden of their own deeds, the fashion in which they 
carry themselves in their entanglements, than by the prime act which 
laid the burden on their lives and made the entanglement fast knotted. 
The deeper part of us shows in the manner of accepting consequences. 
On the whole, Rousseau’s relations with this woman present him in 
a better light than those with any other person whatever. If he 
became with all the rest of the world suspicious, angry, jealous, pro- 
foundly diseased in a word, with her he was habitually trustful, 
affectionate, careful, most long-suffering. It sometimes even occurs 
to us that his constancy to Theresa was only another side of the 
morbid perversity of his relations with all other people. People of 
a certain kind not seldom make the most serious and vital sacrifices 
for bare love of singularity, and a man like Rousseau was not un- 
likely to feel an eccentric pleasure in proving that he could find 
merit in a woman who to everybody else was desperate. One who is 
on bad terms with the rest of his fellows may contrive to save his 
self-respect and confirm his conviction that they are all in the wrong, 
by preserving attachment to some one to whom general opinion is 
hostile, the private argument being that if he is capable of this de- 
gree of virtue and friendship in an unfavourable case, how much 
more could he have practised it with others, if they would only have 
allowed him. Whether this kind of apology was present to his 
mind or not, Rousseau could always refer those who charged him 
with black caprice to his steady kindness towards Theresa Le Vasseur. 
Her family were among the most odious of human beings, greedy, 

(1) Conf., viii. 142—3, 
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idle, and ill-humoured,’ while her mother had every fault that a 
woman could have in Rousseau’s eyes, including that worst fault of 
setting herself up for a fine wit; yet he bore with them all for 
years, and did not break with Madame Le Vasseur until she had 
poisoned the mind of her daughter, and done her best by rapacity 
and lying to render him contemptible to all his friends. 

In the course of years Theresa herself gave him unmistakable 
signs of a change in her affections. ‘ I began to feel,” he says, at a 
date of sixteen or seventeen years from our present point, “ that she 
was no longer for me what she had been in our happy years, and I 
felt it all the more clearly as I was still the same towards her.” ? 
This was in 1762, and her estrangement grew deeper and her indif- 
ference more open, until at length seven years afterwards we find 
that she had proposed a separation from him. What the exact 
reasons for this gradual change may have been we do not know, nor 
have we any right, in ignorance of the whole facts, to say that they 
were not adequate and just. The repudiation of her children, against 
which the glowing egoism of maternity always rebelled, remained a 
cruel dart in her bosom as long as she lived. We may suppose that 
there was that about household life with Rousseau, which might have 
bred disgusts even in one as little fastidious as Theresa was. Among 
other things which must have been hard to endure, we know that in 
composing his works he was often weeks together without speaking 
a word to his wife.’ He has told us with his appalling frankness 
that of that physical passion which sometimes draws men with a 
mysterious force, very puzzling to those who look on humanity as an 
abstraction without a body, he never felt a spark in her case.* Whatever 
the causes may have been, from indifference she passed to something 
like aversion, and in the one place where a word of complaint is 
wrung from him, he describes her as rending and piercing his heart at 
a moment when his other miseries were at their height. His patience 
at any rate was inexhaustible ; now old, worn by painful bodily infir- 
mities, racked by diseased suspicion and the most dreadful and tor- 
menting of the minor forms of madness, nearly friendless, and alto- 
gether hopeless, he yet kept unabated the old tenderness of a quarter 
of a century before, and expressed it in words of such gentleness, 
gravity, and self-respecting strength, as may touch even those whom 
his books leave unmoved. “ For the six-and-twenty years, dearest, 
that our union has lasted, I have never sought my happiness other 
than in yours, and have never ceased to try to make you happy ; 
and you saw by what I did lately,® that your honour and happi- 

(1) Conf., vii. 115; ix. 251. (2) Ibid., xii. 187—8. 

(8) Bernardin de St. Pierre, Zuv., xii, 103. See Con/., xii. 188, and Corr., v. 324. 

(4) Conf., ix. 249. 

“ (6) Referring, no doubt, to the ceremony which he called their marriage, and which 
had taken place in 1768. 
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ness were one as dear to me as the other. I see with pain that 
success does not answer my solicitude, and that my kindness is 
not as sweet to you to receive, as it is sweet to me to show. I 
know that the sentiments of honour and uprightness with which 
you were born will never change in you; but as for those of ten- 
derness and attachment which were once reciprocal between us, I 
feel that they now only exist on my side. Not only, my dearest of 
all friends, have you ceased to find pleasure in my company, but you 
have to tax yourself severely to remain a few minutes with me out 
of complaisance. You are at your ease with all the world but 
me. . . I do not speak to you of many other things. We must take 
our friends with their faults, and I ought to pass over yours, as you 
pass over mine. If you were happy with me, I could be content, 
but I see clearly that you are not, and this is what makes my heart 
sore. If I could do better for your happiness, I would do it and hold 
my peace ; but that is not possible. I have left nothing undone that 
I thought could contribute to your felicity. . . At this moment, 
while I am writing to you, overwhelmed with distress and misery, I 
have no more true or lively desire than to finish my days in closest 
union with you. . . You know my lot,—it is such as one could not 
even dare to describe, for no one could believe it. I never had, my 
dearest, other than one single solace, but that the sweetest ; it was to 
pour out all my heart in yours ; when I talked of my miseries to you, 
they were soothed ; and when you had pitied me, I needed pity no 
ea My every resource, my whole confidence, is in you 
and in you only; my soul cannot exist without sympathy, and 
cannot find sympathy except with you. It is certain that if you fail 
me and I am forced to live alone, I am as a dead man. But I should 
die a thousand times more cruelly still, if we continued to live toge- 
ther in misunderstanding, and if confidence and friendship were to go 
out between us. . . It would be a hundred times better to cease to see 
each other ; still to live, and sometimes to regret one another. What- 
ever sacrifice may be necessary on my part to make you happy, be so 
at any cost, and I shall be content. . . We have faults to weep over 
and to expiate, but no crimes; let us not blot out by the impru- 
dence of our closing days the sweetness and purity of those we have 
passed together.” + Think ill as we may of Rousseau’s theories, and 
meanly as we may of some parts of his conduct, yet to those who 
can feel the pulsing of a human life apart from a man’s formulas, 
and can be content to leave to sure circumstance the tragic retalia- 
tion for evil behaviour, this letter is like one of the great master’s 
symphonies, whose theme falls in soft strokes of melting pity on 
the heart. In truth, alas, the union of this now diverse pair had 
been stained by crimes shortly after its beginning, and in the 


(1) Corr., vi. 79—86. Dated August 12, 1769. 
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estrangement of father and mother in their late years we may 


perhaps hear the rustle and spy the pale forms of the avenging 
spectres of their lost children. 


At the time when the connection with Theresa le Vasseur was 
formed, Rousseau did not know how to get bread. He composed the 
musical diversion of the Muses Galantes, which Rameau rightly 
or wrongly pronounced a plagiarism, and at the request of Richelieu 
he made some minor re-adaptations in Voltaire’s Princesse de 
Navarre,’ which Rameau had set to music — that “farce of the 
fair” to which the author of Zaire owed his seat in the Aca- 
demy. But neither task brought him money, and he fell back on 
a sort of secretaryship, with perhaps a little of the valet in it, to 
Madame Dupin and her son-in-law, M. de Francueil, for which he 
received the too moderate income of nine hundred frances. On one 
occasion, he returned to his room expecting with eager impatience 
the arrival of a remittance, the proceeds of some small property 
which came to him by the death of his father.” He found the letter, 
and was opening it with trembling hands, when he was suddenly 
smitten with shame at his want of self-control; he placed it 
unopened on the chimney-piece, undressed, slept better than usual, 
and when he awoke had forgotten all about the letter until it caught ’ 
his eye. He was delighted to find that it contained his money, but 
“T can swear,” he adds, “that my liveliest delight was in having 
conquered myself.” An occasion for self-conquest on a more consi- 
derable scale was at hand. In these tight straits, he received the 
grievous news that Theresa was with child. He made up his mind 
cheerfully what to do; the mother acquiesced after sore persua- 
sion and with bitter tears; and the new-born child was dropped 
into oblivion in the box of the asylum for foundlings.’ Next 
year the same easy expedient was again resorted to, with the same 
heedlessness on the part of the father, the same pain and reluc- 
tance on the part of the mother.* Five children in all were thus 
put away,’ and with such entire absence of any precaution with a 
view to their identification in happier times, that not even a note 
was kept of the day of their birth.° 

People have made a great variety of remarks upon this transac- 
tion, from the economist who turns it into an illustration of the 
evil results of hospitals for foundlings in encouraging improvident 
unions, down to the theologian who sees in it new proof of the 

(1) Composed in 1745. The Fétes de Ramire was represented at Versailles at the 
very end of this year. 

(2) Some time in 1746—7.— Conf, vii. 1183—14. 

(3) Probably in the winter of 1746—7.—Corr., ii. 207. 


(4) Conf., vii. 120—4, (5) Ibid., viii. 148. 
(6) Corr., June 12, 1761, to the Maréchale de Luxembourg, ii. 208. 
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inborn depravity of the human heart and the fall of man. Some 
persons of a Pyrrhonistic turn have almost denied the fact, and with- 
out any good reason have turned Rousseau’s confession of it into a 
hallucination. Others have admitted and vindicated it, one of them 
courageously taking up the ground that Rousseau had good reason 
to believe that the children were not his own, and therefore was 
fully warranted in sending the poor creatures kinless into the uni- 
verse.' Perhaps it is not too transcendental a thing to hope that civi- 
lisation may one day reach a point when a plea like this shall count 
for an aggravation rather than a palliative ; when a higher concep- 
tion of the duties of humanity, familiarised by the practice of adop- 
tion as well as by the spread of both rational and compassionate 
considerations as to the blameless little ones, shall have expelled what 
is surely as some red and naked beast’s emotion of fatherhood. What 
may be an excellent reason for repudiating a woman, can never be a 
reason for abandoning a child, except with those whom reckless 
egoism has made willing to think it a light thing to fling away from 
us the moulding of new lives and tie ensuring of salutary nurture 
for growing souls. 

We are, however, dispensed from entering into these questions of 
the greater morals by the very plain account which the chief actor 
has given us, almost in spite of himself. His crime, like most others, 
was the result of heedlessness, of the overriding of duty by the 
short, dim-eyed selfishness of the moment. He had been accustomed 
to frequent a tavern, where the talk turned mostly upon topics which 
men with much self-respect put as far from them as men with little 
self-respect will allow them to do. ‘I formed my fashion of think- 
ing, from what I perceived to reign among people who were at bottom 
extremely worthy folk, and I said to myself, Since it is the usage of 
the country, as one lives here, one may as well follow it. So I made 
up my mind to it cheerfully, and without the least scruple.”? By-and- 
by he proceeded to cover this nude and intelligible explanation with 
finer phrases, about preferring that his children should be trained 
up as workmen and peasants rather than as adventurers and fortune- 
hunters, and about his supposing that in sending them to the hos- 
pital for foundlings he was enrolling himself a citizen in Plato’s. 
Republic.* This is hardly more than the talk of one become famous 
defending the acts of his obscurity on the high principles which 
fame requires. People do not turn citizens of Plato’s Republic 
“cheerfully and without the least scruple,”’ and if a man frequents 


(1) George Sand,—in an eloquent piece entitled 4 Propos des Charmettes (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, November 15, 1863), in which she expresses her own obligation to Jean 
Jacques. In 1761 Rousseau expressly declares that he had never hitherto had the least 
reason to suspect Theresa’s fidelity.—Corr., ii. 209. 

(2) Conf., vii. 123. (3) Conf., viii. 145—51.° 
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company where the dispatch of inconvenient children to the found- 
ling was an accepted point of common practice, it is superfluous to 
drag Plato and his Republic into the matter. Another turn again 
was given to his motives when his mind had become clouded by sus- 
picious mania, and writing a year or two before his death he had 
assured himself that his determining reason was the fear of a destiny 
for his children a thousand times worse than the hard life of found- 
lings, namely being spoiled by their mother, being turned into 
monsters by her family, and finally being taught to hate and betray 
their father by his plotting enemies.’ This is obviously a mixture in 
his mind of the motives which led to the abandonment of the chil- 
dren and justified the act to himself at the time, with the circum- 
stances that afterwards reconciled him to what he had done; for 
now he neither had any enemies plotting against him, nor did he 
suppose that he had, and as for his wife’s family, he showed himself 
quite capable, when the time came, of dealing resolutely and shortly 
with their importunities in his own case, and might therefore well 
have trusted his power to deal with them in the case of his children. 
He was more right when in 1770,‘in his important letter to M. de 
St. Germain, he admitted that example, necessity, the honour of her 
who was dear to him, all united to make him entrust his children to 
the establishment provided for that purpose, and kept him from 
fulfilling the first and holiest of natural duties. ‘In this, far from 
excusing, I accuse myself; and when my reason tells me that I did 
what I ought to have done in my situation, I believe that less than 
my heart which bitterly belies it.”* This coincides with the first 
undisguised account given in the Confessions, which has been already 
quoted, and it has not that flawed ring of cant and fine words which 
sounds through nearly all his other references to this great stain upon 
his life, excepting one, and this is the only further document with 
which we need concern ourselves. In that,® which was written while 
the unholy work was actually being done, he states very distinctly 
that the motives were those which are more or less closely connected 
with most unholy works, motives of money—the great instrument 
and measure of our personal convenience, the quantitative test of 
our self-control in placing personal convenience behind duty to 
other people. ‘If my misery and my misfortunes rob me of the 
power of fulfilling a duty so dear, that is a calamity to pity me for, 
rather than a crime to reproach me with. I owe them subsistence, 
and I procured a better or at least a surer subsistence for them than 
I could myself have provided; this condition is above all others.” 


(1) Réverics, ix. 318. The same reason is given, Conf., ix. 252; alsoin Letter to 
Madame B., January 17, 1770 (Corr., vi. 117). 

(2) Corr., vi. 152—3. Feb. 27, 1770. 

(3) Letter to Madame de Francueil, April 20, 1751.—Corr., i. 151. 
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Next comes the consideration of their mother, whose honour must 
be kept. ‘“ You know my situation ; I gained my bread from day to 
day painfully enough ; how then should I feed a family as well ? 
And if I were compelled to fall back on the profession of author, 
how would domestic cares and the confusion of children leave me 
peace of mind enough in my garret to earn a living? Writings 
which hunger dictates are hardly of any use, and such a resource is 
speedily exhausted. Then I should have to resort to patronage, to 
intrigue, to tricks—in short to surrender myself to all the infamies 
for which I am penetrated with such just horror. Support myself, 
my children, and their mother on the blood of wretches ! No, madam, 
it were better for them to be orphans than to have a scoundrel 
for their father... .. Why have I not married, you will ask? 
Madam, ask it of your unjust laws. It was not fitting for me to con- 
tract an eternal engagement; and it will never be proved to me that 
my duty binds me to it. What is certain is that I have never done 
it, and that I never mean to do it. But we ought not to have chil- 
dren when we cannot support them. Pardon me, madam; nature 
means us to have offspring, since the earth produces sustenance 
enough for all; but it is the rich, it is your class, which robs mine of 
the bread of my children. ...... I know that foundlings are not 
delicately nurtured; so much the better for them, they beooine more 
robust ; they have nothing superfluous given to them, but they have 
everything that is necessary; they do not make gentlemen of them, 
but peasants or artisans. . . . . They would not know how to dance, 
or ride on horseback , but they would have strong unwearied legs. 
I would neither make authors of them, nor clerks ; I would not prac- 
tise them in handling the pen, but the plough, the file, and the 
plane, instruments for leading a healthy laborious innocent life. 

. I deprived myself of the delight of seeing them, and I have 
never tasted the sweetness of a father’s embrace. Alas, as I have 
already told you, I see in this only a claim on your pity, and I deliver 
them from misery at my own expense.” * We may see here that 
Rousseau’s sophistical eloquence, if it misled others, was at least as 
powerful in misleading himself, and it may be noted that this letter, 
with its talk of the children of the rich taking bread out of the 
mouths of the children of the poor, contains the first of those social- 
istic sentences by which the writer in after times gained so renowned 
aname. It is at any rate clear from this that the real motive of 
the abandonment of the children was wholly material. He could not 
afford to maintain them, and he did not wish to have his comfort dis- 
turbed by their presence. There is assuredly no word to be said 
by any one with firm reason and unsophisticated conscience in 
extenuation of the crime. We have only to remember that a great 


(1) Corr., i. 151—6. 
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many other persons in that lax time, when the structure of the family 
was undermined alike in practice and speculation, were guilty of the 
same crime; that Rousseau, better than they, did not erect his own 
criminality into a social theory, but was tolerably soon overtaken by 
a remorse which drove him both to confess his misdeed, and to confess 
that it was inexpiable; and that the atrocity of the offence owes half 
the blackness with which it has always been invested by wholesome 
opinion, to the fact that the offender was by-and-by the author of 
the most powerful book by which parental duty has been commended 
in its full loveliness and nobility. And at any rate, let Rousseau be 
a little free from excessive reproach from clergymen, sentimentalists, 
and others, who do their worst to uphold the common and rather 
bestial opinion in favour of reckless propagation, and who, if they do 
not advocate the despatch of children to public institutions, still 
encourage a selfish incontinence, which ultimately falls in burdens 
on others than the offenders, and which turns the family into a 
scene of squalor and brutishness, producing a kind of parental 
influence that is far more disastrous and demoralising than the 
absence of it in public institutions can possibly be. If the propaga- 
tion of children without regard to their maintenance be either a virtue 
or a necessity, and if afterwards the only alternatives are their main- 
tenance in an asylum on the one hand, and their maintenance in the - 
degradation of a poverty-stricken home on the other, we should not 
hesitate to give people who act as Rousseau acted, all that credit 
for self-denial and high moral courage which he so audaciously 
claimed for himself. It really seems to be no more criminal to pro- 
duce children with the deliberate intention of abandoning them to 
public charity, as Rousseau did, than it is to produce them in deli- 
berate reliance on the besotted maxim that he who sends mouths will 
send meat, or any other of the spurious saws which make providence 
do duty for self-control, and add to the gratification of physical 
appetite the grotesque luxury of religious unction. 


In 1761 the Maréchale de Luxembourg made efforts to discover 
Rousseau’s children, but without success. They were gone beyond 
hope of identification, and the author of Emile and his sons and 
daughters lived together in this world, not knowing one another. 
Rousseau with singular honesty did not conceal his satisfaction at the 
fruitlessness of ‘the charitable endeavours to restore them to him. 
‘The success of your search,” he wrote, “could not give me pure 
and undisturbed pleasure ; it is too late, too late. . . In my pre- 
sent condition, this search interested me more for another person 
[Theresa] than myself; and considering the too easily yielding cha- 
racter of the person in question, it is possible that what she had found 
already formed for good or for evil, might turn out a sorry boon to 
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her.” In the Confessions he betrays a rather less amiable considera- 
tion lying at the bottom of his indifference. “If they had presented 
any child to me as mine, the doubt whether it was really mine, or 
whether they had substituted some other for it, would have locked 
up my heart, and I should never have the true sentiment of nature 
in all its charm; that sentiment needs, at least during infancy, to be 
supported by habit. Long absence from a child still strange to one, 
weakens and at last annihilates the feelings of father and mother ; 
and you will never love one that has been put out to nurse, like one 
nourished under your own eyes.”* We may doubt, in spite of one 
or two charming and graceful passages, whether Rousseau was of a 
nature to have any feeling for the pathos of infancy, the bright blank 
eye, the eager unpurposed straining of the hand, the many turns and 
changes in the murmurings that yet can say nothing. He was 
both too self-concentred and too passionate for warm ease and fulness 
of life in all things, to be truly sympathetic with a condition whose 
feebleness and immaturity touch us with half-painful hope. 

Charitable people who are greatly concerned with the destiny in the 
next world of those who have done ill deeds in this, will perhaps not 
be sorry to conclude a thoroughly disagreeable subject in the mild 
words of one of the transgressor’s most enthusiastic and reverent 
friends :—‘“ His Emile is the expiation, and Jean Jacques will 
enter into the abiding place of virtue equally with Vincent de Paul, 
because the indulgent father of weak mortals has opened two doors 
into it, the one to repentance, the other to blamelessness.”® 


Rousseau speaks in the Confessions of having married Theresa 
five-and-twenty years after the beginning of their acquaintance,’ but 
we hardly have to understand that avy ceremony took place, which 
anybody but himself could recognise as constituting a marriage. 
What happened appears to have been this. Seated at table with 
Theresa and two guests, one of them the mayor of the place, he 
declared that she was his wife. ‘ This good and seemly engage- 
ment was contracted,” he says, “in all the simplicity but also in all 
the truth of nature, in the presence of two men of worth and honour. 

During the short and simple act, I saw the honest pair melted 
in tears.” He had at this time whimsically assumed the name of 
Renou, and he wrote to a friend that of course he had married in this 
name, for he adds with a characteristic insertion of an irrelevant bit 
of magniloquence, “ It is not names that are married ; no, it is persons.” 


(1) Aug. 10, 176i. Corr., ii. 220. The Maréchale de Luxembourg’s note on the 
subject, to which this is a reply, is given in Loussean, ses Amis et ses Ennemis, i. 444, 

(2) Conf., xi. 249. ha (3) Bernardin de St. Pierre, vii. 39. 

(4) Conf., ix. 249. See above, p. 449. 

(5) To Lalliaud, Aug. 31, 1768.  Corr., v. 324. Sce also d’Escherny, quoted in 

usset-Pathay, i. 169—70. 
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« Even if in this simple and holy ceremony, names entered as a con- 
stituent part, the one I bear would have sufficed, since I recognise 
‘no other. If it were a question of property to be assured, then it 
would be another thing, but you know very well that is not our case.”? 
Of course this may have been a marriage according to the truth of 
nature, and Rousseau was as free to choose his own rites as more 
sacramental performers, but it is clear from his own words about 
property that there was no pretence of a marriage in law. He and 
Theresa were on profoundly uncomfortable terms about this time,” 
and Rousseau is not the only person by many thousands who has 
deceived himself into thinking that some form of words between man 
ard woman must magically transform the substance of their characters 
and lives, and conjure up new relations of peace and steadfastness. 


We have, however, been outstripping slow-footed destiny, and 
have now to return to the time when Theresa did not drink brandy, 
nor run after stable boys, nor fill Rousseau’s soul with bitterness and 
suspicion, until he put an end to his days, but sat contentedly with 
him of an evening taking a stoic’s meal in the window of their 
garret on the fourth floor, seasoning it with “confidence, intimacy, 
gentleness of soul,” and that general comfort of sensation which, 
as we know to our cost, is by no means an invariable condition either 
of duty done externally or of spiritual growth within. It is perhaps 
hard for us to feel that we are in the presence of a great religious 
reactionist, there is so little sign of the higher graces of the soul, 
there are so many signs of the lowering clogs of the flesh. But the 
spirit of a man moves in mysterious ways, and expands like the 
plants of the field with strange and silent stirrings. It is one of the 
chief tests of worthiness and freedom from vulgarity of soul in us to 
be able to have faith that this expansion is a reality, and not only 
that, but the most important of all realities. We do not rightly 
seize the type of Socrates if we can never forget that he was the 
husband of Xanthippe, nor David’s if we can only think of him as 
the murderer of Uriah, nor Peter’s if we can simply remember that 
he denied his master. Our vision is only blindness, if we can never 
bring ourselves to see the possibilities of deep mystic aspiration 
behind the vile outer life of a man, or to believe that this coarse 
Rousseau scantily supping with his coarse mate, might yet have many 
glimpses of the great wide horizons that are haunted by figures rather 
divine than human. 

Eprror. 


(1) To Du Peyrou, Sept. 26, 1768. Corr., v. 360. 
(2) To Mdlle. Le Vasseur, July 25, 1768. Corr. yy. 116—9. 
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For the first time since the flats between Shoreditch and the Lea 
were overrun with their miles of dwellings, and peopled with their 
myriads of inhabitants, the sign of a collective or liberal existence 
has arisen among that monotonous and depressed community. Itis an 
area of leagues, and little except labour keeping itself sullenly 
alive, itself and the petty trade which deals it food and clothing, at 
the pitch where to live means by too easy a change to perish. There 
was already, indeed, the Victoria Park, and it was made the most 
of, for exercise and green space; and there was Columbia Market 
for the distribution of commodities, though that has not been made 
so much of at present. Still, the new Branch Museum of the Science 
and Art Department at Bethnal Green is the first proportionable 
building ever raised in those parts for purposes of public rendez- 
vous, circulation, and entertainment. It stands towards one extre- 
mity of a great open space set apart as a gift for the poor in the 
reign of James I., where trees of fair growth and a few substantial 
houses of the picturesque Dutch period already gave an air of some 
little cheerfulness and well-being. Hither have been transported the 
old glass and iron materials from South Kensington, and, with new 
red brick walls and adjustments, have been converted into a very 
seemly as well as serviceable edifice. We have the Arts and Sciences 
let in beneath the cornice along the outside of the lateral walls, in 
oblong metopes of a fair design in black and yellow mosaic ; we have 
a fountain structure of blue, yellow, and pink porcelain, not the 
happiest effort of modern ceramic ambition, glittering within the 
entrance-gates ; and about the doors are unwonted sights of gentle- 
men in livery, of horses prancing in silver mounted harness, as well 
as the brisk and scarcely less unwonted coming and going of a 
humbler folk full of curiosity. 

By a strange hyperbole of contrast, one rich man has poured out 
for show, in the heart of a world like this, the concentrated arts and 
luxuries of worlds how opposite! The excellent and thoroughgoing 
public spirit of Sir Richard Wallace, still more than the noise of 
royal opening processions, has given to the first year of the new 
museum just the prominence to attract the most of public regard. 
It is something, possibly, that the famous Hertford collections should 
have lured the West End, by its dilettante instincts, on a voyage of 
discovery beyond its ancient Thule of the Great Eastern Railway 
terminus. It is much more, certainly, that the show should have 
drawn, as on the afternoons and evenings af the free days it does 
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draw, crowds of the neighbouring populace, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to throng the turnstiles, to stroll and sit, to gaze, wonder, and 
get refreshed witn the vague satisfaction and vague intelligence, 
were they no more, that must spring from this new participation in 
things of an aspect newly pleasurable and bright. ‘“ What do you 
say, then,” perhaps the grimmer enemy of prejudice strikes in, “ to 
the Sunday closing nuisance? What do you say to a Populace 
turned away from the barriers in the interests of the Fourth Com- 
mandment and the gin-shops, and Privilege whirling up with its 
powdered footmen from Hyde Park to be let in beneath their very 
eyes? A precious sight that!” Well, the spectacle of those June 
Sundays may not have been the most edifying; but it has not been - 
permitted to continue. Religion and morals, as Britain understands 
those august words, continue indeed to demand that the labouring 
masses should be shut out from the show on the day which (to speak 
the language of the world) is the only one when they could possibly 
enjoy it at leisure. But religion and morals no longer demand, 
nor have Mr. Baines and his deputation insisted, that the labouring 
man without the barriers should be further admonished by the sight 
of the idle man within them. In truth, though Mr. Baines and his 
deputation be never so influential a fact, and though an advanced 
minister of the Crown cherish never so diffidently his feeling in. 
favour of launching science and art into competition with ardent 
spirits on the seventh day, yet it can hardly be but that the new 
museum should in time do something to shake our Sunday closing 
prejudice. The Sunday closing of such an institution, in such a 
quarter, is a mockery such as in time cannot but make uncomfort- 
able a society even the least averse to mockeries. 

It is not, however, as champions of a reasonable and fruitful 
seventh day that the Bethnal Green Museum touches us at this 
moment.. We go there not to moralise as enemies of prejudice, 
but to study as lovers of art; and the exhibition, as an exhibition 
merely, is of such first-rate, such extraordinary interest, that- the 
study of it will take us all our time. The arts and luxuries of all 
Europe for the past four hundred years: and among the rest, espe- 
cially those of the age and the society of which the art has been of 
all on earth the most luxurious and the luxury of all on earth the 
most artistic; those, I mean, especially of France, and most espe- 
cially still of the enjoying France of the last century, the brilliant, 
the debauched, the doomed. 

In saying the past four hundred years, we have indicated of the 
collection that it begins no sooner than at the full climax of the 
Renaissance. It contains no example of those earlier arts, so touch- 
ing with constraint, so sweet with emotion and sincerity, which, 
though they may not appeal absolutely the most of all to our admira- 
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tion, do nevertheless, since we have been able to feel freely and 
instructedly about these things, appeal the most of all to our love. 
What our grandfathers used to call the Gothick schools of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, are alike unrepresented. The Italian, 
the divine school of the earth that she was, whether in her Gothic 
or her Grecian period, or at the delightful confines of the two, is 
not very numerously represented at all ; and yet among her not very 
numerous examples there are one or two inestimable. There is the 
first sketch of Titian for his celebrated Europa picture in Madrid— 
blue sky and ravishing blue sea, swimming bull rose-garlanded, 
scared princess clinging to his back (shall we say sprawling upon it ?) 
with her drapery nowhere, rosy flitting Loves, crimson trailing 
scarves and ribbons. It is one of the rare instances of an authentic 
first sketch ; for such things are generally, like the little Danaé that 
hangs close by, not sketches before but studies after the picture. 
And there is all Venice at her best, in the mythology to which the 
name of Giorgione is given, and which indeed has a high quality 
such as might seem to associate it with this master, or with Titian 
when the two worked in one spirit, as soon as with any minor 
dependent of the school. A glow, a harmony, an enchantment of 
solemn flame and amber; a golden landscape, with a chain of 
lakes opening past dark blue promontories into the sea, with country 
roofs and half-embowered buildings sunk amid the verdure of its 
nearer hollow, with one tree cutting the space nearer still, and fling- 
ing rich brown foliage against the sky, and on the grass in front 
a woman with the mythic baby. The woman, girl rather, sits side- 
ways, draped in wonderful scarlet upon an under-garment of more 
wonderful white, which shows delicately at the throat and sleeves ; 
her action drags the scarlet folds from right to left across her body ; 
about her knees they fall and cross perplexedly, and uncover the 
simple bare feet and ankles transparent with rosy colour. gNowhere 
is riper and firmer painting, more luscious and more masculine at 
once. The naked Cupid is of flesh-painting a very triumph and 
masterpiece. He is such that among the multitudinous procession of 
those fair Italian marvels of devout or mythic babyhood, that may 
be gambolling before your mind’s eye, you may well remember this 
one for his lovely action, his roses, his curves, his modellings, his 
splendid lights and shadows, his strong little green wings, his play- 
ful rebellion against the restraining injunction of his mother, who, if 
this is indeed she, is in a serious and relenting mood. In every 
point, for grave refinement and completeness as well as for passionate 
harmony, the piece is exquisite. Neither does it seem retouched, 
though the dark part to the left of the figures has suffered some 
injury or mildew. 

That, I say, is Venice. Florence and the Florentine Renaissance 
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have one perfect example, in the shape of Andrea del Sarto’s well- 
known upright composition of the Virgin with Christ and three 
cherubs. This proceeds from the King of Holland’s collection, and 
is a true original of the picture so common in copies. Of all Andrea 
del Sarto’s easel pictures, it is one that has in it most of poetry and 
inspiration, The figure of the vigorous Christ-child with the 
extended arm, though its flanks are modelled and its anatomy dis- 
played with profound academic skill, is much more besides academic. 
The sweetness of the bowed profile of the Virgin is not a sweetness of 
routine. In the three wistful boys’ heads that range and peer 
behind and under one another out of the shadow, there is not only 
the noblest Tuscan beauty, there is a mystical passion and a ten- 
derness that grow upon you as you look. And with how delicate a 
stroke is put in the little distant vision of St. Francis and the angel! 
It is not the “ low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand” this time; 
it is one of the fortunate moments. Then we find two fair examples 
of the subtle and intellectual Milanese religious work of the cycle of 
Lionardo, one of them set down to Lionardo himself, but both of 
them in effect repliche, or good copies, after known compositions of 
Luini. Angelo Bronzino, whose learned and rather brazen master- 
piece in the academic and allegoric vein we have in the National 
Gallery, and who in portrait has all the energy and dignity which * 
had not yet deserted his age—Angelo Bronzino has here a lady of 
the time, with eyes of sedate regard beneath her high Italian forehead, 
and lips of an expression singularly honourable and candid. She 
stands in the close cage of her heavy embroidered gown—black and 
brown patterns on a ground of silver—and folds her fine hands gently 
and gravely over her wrists. The background is a cool blue, and 
carries along the top the following morality: FALLAX GRATIA EsT 
ET VANA PULCcHRITUDO. After that a vulgar turbaned sibyl of 
Domenichino, lost in a flamboyant carven frame of the most unheard- 
of and dissolute proportions. After that, the decadence in which 
old-fashioned collectors delighted, a pair of sleepy and simpering 
Sassoferratos, an Albano, a Carlo Dolci of the usual clayey colour and 
cold feminine affectation, but with some effective painting in the 
chair back and accessories ; and two or three more. And then a long 
gap to Canaletto and Guardi. 

Canalctto and Guardi do not really belong to the Italian succession 
at all; for their’ landscape—the Venetian perspectives, the precise 
architecture, the mathematically rippling lagoon or canal, the steel- 
coloured unromantic daylight, the mercantile or carnival population 
in eighteenth-century hoops, eighteenth-century tie-wigs and cocked 
hats—this constitutes a speciality apart from tradition, and carrying 
the stamp of a spirit rather Dutch than Italian. Here are seven- 
teen samples of Canaletto and ten of Guardi, no less. Our modern 
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sentiment towards Venice, our passion for her sunlight and her 
romance, have made us unjust towards these unimpassioned yet not 
really undelightful representations of her. A conventional colour and 
ripple on the water, a conventional and moderate range of tones for 
the sky and atmosphere, a prosaic mind; discount so much, and 
confess what rare topographical painstaking, what intelligent com- 
position, what strong accuracy of architectural drawing and delicate 
gradation of architectural colour—almost the mastery of a Berk- 
heyden in such things, or of an inimitable Vanderheyden himself. 
Above all, what a skilful and firm-handed way of grouping, pro- 
portioning, and promenading the little figures that move about that 
marble and watery world, and throng the piazza, the quay, the 
balcony, the palace-stair. Canaletto’s picture of the “Piazzetta in 
Carnival Time,” (283) will show you just such an amazing perspec- 
tive, such an amazing command of multitude, and precision among its 
individual constituents, in the quiet-coloured holiday mob assembled 
about the tumblers and show people. Canaletto has the more of 
Dutch precision and apathy; Guardi the more of Italian and amiable 
sunniness. 

The school of Spain is that which it comes natural to place next the 
school of Italy ; and Spain is here in strength, in the person of her 
two most famous masters. Murillo is here with ten pictures, 
Velasquez with eight—the Murillos all of his poorest kind, all 
large sacred or saintly compositions in his black manner, and of his 
sentiment which you care the least to look at. Of Velasquez the 
examples are good, and include several portraits which we have 
seen in the Burlington House exhibitions of the last winter or two. 
You go from one to the other, wondering at the problem of a genius 
which had the poetry of the brush in so superlative a degree, with- 
out having had the poetry of the mind in any degree that you can 
acknowledge. When his subjects are sordid on the one hand, or 
stilted and buckram on the other, he does not beautify them with 
his imagination, or by thinking nobly or intensely about them; he 
gives them a high magic and nobility merely by the ineffable way 
in which he sees and sets down the tone and natural mysteries of 
their colours, positions, and relations in space. There is the little 
princess in stiff silver brocade, with her white-feathered hat by 
her side, and that wonderful gold tassel hanging in the air; the 
lady with the black mantle and grey glove; the Infante Baltazar in 
two or three ages and attitudes; an Olivarez, looking heroic while 
his charger rears woodenly under him, with gleaming points upon 
the dark-blue steel of his armour, with gold lights here and there, 
a purple scarf flying straight, a subject country lying beyond, and 
a fired city going up in smoke, to a sky in which smokily coloured 
cloud-wreaths float upon a bed of the profoundest blue. Lastly, a 
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landscape sketch of great interest, showing the same scene as the 
great “ Boar Hunt” of the National Gallery—a sunken ring amid 
a valley, of which the enclosing heights heave their tufted shoulders 
out of such soft-coloured shadow into such grey-gieaming light, with 
so singular an imaginative effect. Most of the figures occurring 
in the larger version are to seek in this smaller one. 

If you want poetry of the mind and poetry of the brush together, 
go, I should say, to the Dutchman whose work is hung towards the 
other end of the same north wall. Some lovers of divine Italy and 
the sun get partial, and incline to look down upon the genius and 
arts of other nations. Such will anon deny that there is poetry in 
Rembrandt, or light in the lantern which he kindles with its one 
ray in the midst of bituminous darkness. But the general con- 
sciousness does not go with these. The general instinct sees in 
Rembrandt an extraordinary poet, and finds in the spirit with which 
he looked on squalor, deformity, and foul favour, something infinitely 
sympathetic and humane. With that rushlight ray he seems to strike 
out a modern and tragic beauty, as well as grim compassionate mean- 
ings for all hearts to understand.’ Sir Richard Wallace has several 
fine Rembrandts, and one not to be surpassed. I mean the young 
man’s head (No. 103). The ground is a pitchy brown, out of which 
the head and shoulders stand in the favourite mysterious irradiation.’ 
The head wearsa cap of a wonderful lamplit red; the upper part of 
the face is shaded in the favourite way by that and by loose curls of 
hair. The face itself isa powerful and haunting one, with a sensitive 
irregular mouth telling of experience and compassion, with the 
eyes ominous and indecipherable in their shadow. One may exhaust 
superlatives, and: not tell how masterly the solid modelling of these 
features, done with all the power of Rembrandt’s touch but not with 
its later extravagance and audacious clotting, how luminous this 
flesh in the light, how tender in the half dark, how real and breathing 
everywhere; what positive and vivid splendour, though all the 
colour is brown and low, in the gleams of gold upon a curl here 
and there, and in the relief of the cheek where gleams upon it the 
shadow of a curl. Contrast this nocturnal phase of the Dutch genius, 
and the appeal which it makes to the imagination, with the daylight 
phase which you find in the jovial portrait by Frank Hals (236), 
Rembrandt’s senior by twenty-two years. The painter of the 
burgesses of Haarlem, rare out of his own country, could hardly be 
represented better than by this burly cavalier, in the fine slashed coat 
and slouched hat, with his apple cheeks puckered tight with fun, 
and the whimsical understanding which you see, and which makes 
you laugh in his face, between the upturned wisp of moustache and 
the merry unscrupulous eye. The Rembrandt we have spoken of 
seems to disconcert all the others, or at least only to leave us 
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eyes for such a second feat as the red sleeve of the turbaned lord 
in the large picture of the “ Unjust Servant,” just above, or the 
gold and white about the throat of the black boy on the screen. 
Even Rembrandt, one would have thought, going about to paint 
a negro page, would have relieved his head against some ground 
of ligkt. No: he chooses to lay black upon black, and bring out 
the round visage and woolly poll by no contrast of colour against 
their ground, only by the quality of their textures and of the lights 
they take. Several of the other Rembrandts seem second-rate or 
doubtful, especially the flat-capped and frog-faced portrait of him- 
self. But there is one little landscape which he has seen in a 
dream, and which he means shall haunt our own. <A _ red-cloaked 
cavalier stands in shadow on high ground in the right-hand corner, 
and looks down over u country which is at most half of this world; 
land and sky are brown, black, lurid, ominous ; ominously the roads 
wind beside leaden waters towards dusky cities; here plods a 
solemn wain ; yonder rolls a chariot on some perfidious mission ; the 
hollows hold peaceful ranges of corn stooks, but the heights look 
bare, burnt, and dreadful beneath gathering gloom; one pants for 
the thunder to burst and scatter the mysterious oppression. 

But we have gone over from Madrid to Amsterdam; from the 
baffled lords to the successful rebels; from the master painter of 
decrepit Spanish religion and chivalry to the master painter and poet 
of sturdy Dutch burgherdom and the grovelling Dutch rabble. And 
now, there is not Rembrandt only to engage us, but the Dutch and 
Flemish schools almost in their integrity. Where to begin? There 
are a few examples of a generation when the first waves of the 
Renaissance had gone over Northern Europe, but before Flemish art 
had developed itself fully into its heroic and aristocratic phase with 
Rubens and Vandyck, or Dutch art into its popular and dramatic 
phase with Rembrandt, its parlour or taproom phase with Mieris 
or Jan Steen, its pastoral phase with Paul Potter and his like. 
There are examples of cosmopolitan and travelling Netherlanders 
of the Renaissance like Porbus the elder and younger, like Antonio 
Mor. Mor’s portrait of the Earl of Leicester is good. But of the 
two pictures given to Porbus, one is nearly as fascinating as any- 
thing in the collection. It is an allegory on an ancient tale, 
“The Power of Love,” in the freshest and most fantastic spirit 
of the Renaissance. A parti-coloured marble table, one round 
slab on a thick columnar leg, is spread in the foreground of a de- 
lightful and romantic landscape; where thin trees open down into 
glades, and little figures of travellers ride hither and thither, and 
then the country undulates away widely, with windmills and woods 
and farm-houses, towards a region of inlets and promontories such 
as Diirer and the Venetians had already imagined and loved in 
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common. The colour of all this is fanciful, only a little whitey-brown 
and thin. About and behind the table is grouped a semicircle, men 
and women, with love busy among them. A little of primitive harsh- 
ness rests upon their design and outline, though at bottom it is 
animated by a really notable amount of energy and science: 
abundance of primitive simplicity renders the group humorous to our 
fancies. Bearded warriors and counsellors sit or loll among women 
in quaint and rich garments disarrayed for pastime; here two are 
quite taken up with one another; here a man is embarrassed between 
the choice of loves; here Sapiens in a grey beard, and Modestia in 
a close-fitting gown with a bunch of flowers in her hand, sit more 
discreetly toying indeed, but themselves not unmelted by the malicious 
influence. Sly Cupid stands next us at one end of the semicircle, and 
watches the working of his omnipotence ; a jester, with fool’s bells and 
bauble, lies and moralises to himself at the otherend. And not only 
Sapiens and Modestia, but several others of the company, have their 
names embroidered somewhere on their clothes—sleeve, waistband, 
or shoulder. Itis Pasithea and Affectio that recline one on either 
side of a nameless man; it is Aglaia who beckons another to her 
charms ; it is Daphnis and Euphrosyne that make merry on the 
right—an odd ramble of the painter’s fancy among nymphs, shepherds, 
personifications, mythology and allegory at random. In all the © 
heads alike, there is a singular fineness and firmness of design; the 
limbs are disposed and drawn admirably; the rich and various 
fantasy of the dresses is rendered with surprising power. You re- 
cognise you know not what new compound of honest Flemish 
simplicity with Italian romance and style, with French gallantry 
and sprightliness, and you carry away the impression of a new and 
pleasant acquaintance in art.’ 


(1) The name and work of Porbus (or Purbis) are rather obscure. There was a Francis. 
Porbus the elder, and a Francis Porbus the younger, whose persons the old biographers 
used to confuse. The catalogue of the present collection (which is admirably drawn up 
on the whole) ascribes both portrait and allegory to one Porbus, and makes the dates of 
his birth and death 1540—1580. ‘Those are the dates taken by the old biographies 
from Van Mander, in reference to I'rancis Porbus the elder. But these dates are 
exploded by that painter's portrait of himself in the Uffizj, which shows. him to have 
been born in 1542 and still living in 1591. ‘The portrait of Ambrose Dudley being the 
work of the father, is it clear that the allegory of the ‘‘ Power of Love” would rot be 
the work of the son? The researches of M. Baschet at Mantua prove the younger 
Porbus to have lived 1571—1622, and to have entered the service of Vincenzo di 
Gonzaga, Marquess of Mantua and husband to Eleonora de’ Medici, when he was 
thirty. For those patrons he painted pictures of gallantry, and a series of portraits of 
beautiful women; and by them he was brought to France, where Marie de’ Medici, 
sister to Eleonora and Queen of France, made much of him ; and where he was by-and- 
by employed with Philip of Champagne to paint some ceremonial pictures in the 
Hotel de Ville, in honour of Louis XIII.’s coronation. Philip of Champagne’s portion 
of the commission is one of the treasures of the Lacaze room in the Louvre: those of 
the younger Porbus are lost. Ido not know the church pictures at Bruges and Mechlin, 
which are the only known subject-pictures of Porbus the elder, nor his best portraits, 
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The heroic and courtly leaders of Flemish painting in the seven- 
teenth century are both of them here in force: Rubens with his 
noble “ Rainbow ” landscape of last year’s Burlington House 
Exhibition, a couple of valuable little first sketches for the famous 
Henri Quatre series, two turbulent sketches more, one warlike and 
the other voluptuous, and two or three of his inferior religious 
compositions, besides the portrait of Helena Forman; Vandyck with 
one of the very noblest and most masculine of all his portraits, that 
of Philip le Roy and his great hound, with its pendant, Philip le 
Roy’s wife ; and a few others not so important. 

And for the Dutch school of the seventeenth century, there 
is no end to it. Gerard Douw himself, the father of the enamelled 
and minute treatment of familiar subjects, the famous inventor of the 
poulterer’s window, is alone poorly exemplified in two little monastic 
subjects. His contemporaries and successors are almost as strong 
as in the renowned Peel collection. These marvellous miniature 
technicians, the creeping soul behind the craftsman’s hand, broke into 
two paths, what I call the parlour path and the taproom path; the 
elder Mieris, Metsu, Terburg, and Gaspar Netscher, counting as the 
foremost painters of the parlour, Jan Steen, the Ostades, and Teniers 
(to class him roughly among the Dutchmen), the foremost painters 
of the tap-room—all of them alike absolute masters of the tones, 
colours, textures, and vulgar physiognomies which they saw. Of 
these, Mieris and Jan Steen, who used to get happily drunk together, 
may count as the two typical leaders. I think there may be a piece 
or two of the elder and stronger Mieris, Franz, here attributed to 
the younger, Willem, who imitated his father’s manner first, and 
by-and-by went off into the Italianised mythologies, of which this 
Hertford collection possesses several. How quaint a world it is, that 
of these Dutch burgesses and their wives, their parlours and par- 
lour furniture ; with some of the dignity of their quondam Spanish 
masters passed into their stolid ways and bearing, with comforts 
from all quarters asserting the commercial nation, the old masters 
of the seas—heavy carpets and rare china from the East, furs 
from Archangel, pictures of a famed Italian hand, or it may be 
just bought from some friend and townsman, fine stamped leather 
glimmering in the shadow, rich curtains, quaintly carved chairs, 
tobacco of the best and pipes of the longest for the solace of 
the master, the harpsichord or Spanish trick of the guitar for the 
mistress, the beloved native beer in long glasses for both. The 


which are at Vienna. Besides portraits, he was distinguished in his own day only for 
trees and animals. But this allegory is the work of a master, whoever he was; and 
seems to fall in well enough with the spirit of the younger Porbus’s career. See 
Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, Oct., Nov., 1868; and {Michiel’s Hist. de la Peint. Flam., vols. vi. 
and viii. 
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illustrations of this world are too plenty and too choice for us to 
stop at them, longer than to point out the two masterpieces of Metsu, 
the “ Sportsman Asleep,” where a wag hangs up a barn-door fowl to 
have it supposed the prey of a fellow in big boots, who has laid by his 
fowling-piece and sunk overcome with sleep and beer on the tavern 
bench ; and the “ Looking over a Letter,” where a sentimental lady 
writes at her table, and a husband, comically ferocious with jealousy, 
leans stealthily, hat in hand, over her shoulder, to see what it is 
about. Metsu is the finest and richest enameller of all the school, as it 
presents itself here ; though Jan Steen, quitting for the nonce his 
usual vein, runs him close with the picture of a “ Music Lesson ”— 
the usual sentimental music lesson, where the teacher with his hat 
on (not the usual slouched hat this time), and his significant looks, 
has something more than music to teach to the lady with her amber 
or white or scarlet satin, her trimmings of fur or swansdown, her 
high blank forehead and dull features and little flaxen curls, her 
stout languid ways. Look, too, at the very daylight, look at the 
perfect perspective, in the brilliant pair of De Hooghes, and look at 
Netscher’s sincere and living little ugly “Lace Maker.” The 
architectural Dutchmen, the landscape-painting Dutchmen, are also 
here, more than you can count—Vanderheyden the inimitable ; 
Vanderneer with some of his cunning moonlights and skating-matches; ' 
Potter with his cows, the amiable ruminant; Hobbemas and 
Ruysdaels of the best 
But the riches of the collection embarrass us, and we are too long in 
coming to those French portions of it, which for the ordinary English 
amateur are its newest and most instructive element, and are also (in 
spite of all the rest) its preponderating as to place and number. First 
among this element there is a precious little example of Francois 
.Clouet, called “ Janet,” the court painter of some of the last of the 
Valois—a portrait of un ancestral Marquess of Hertford, joining to 
something like Holbein’s powerful insight all his even finish and a 
sparkle of dainty gallantry that was not his. Philip of Champagne, 
who may just as well be counted a French as a Flemish artist, has a 
portrait and two religious pictures. In the last he paints just like a 
Simon Vouet or other French contemporary learning straight from 
the Italian decadence ; and (excepting one fair Poussin, a “ Dance of 
the Seasons”’) he serves alone to carry us over the Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. period—the pompous and Italianizing period of French 
high art. On a screen down-stairs, however, you may find what is 
probably the engraver Drevet’s drawing after the famous portrait of 
Louis XIV. by Rigaud in the Louvre, and that is in portraiture a 
typical example of the pompous manner of the reign towards its 
close. There is also a family group of the Great King and his 
descendants by Rigaud’s friendly rival, the learned Largilliére. 
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Le Moine is the artist who, with La Fosse and the younger De 
Troy, represents the transition of 1700 and thereabouts, from the 
strutting art of Le Brun to the playful and abandoned art of the 
Regency and Louis XV. Le Moine was the master of Boucher, 
and figures, in his fit and flaccid elegance, with a nude mythology 
of Andromeda and a nude allegory of Truth: see ‘how Time heaves 
Truth aloft over a well, and Falsehood tumbles discomforted under- 
foot, just as if it were a Rape of the Sabines and not a moral allegory. 

Then the Regency, and the sparkling ideals of Watteau. Here is 
a real master, an originator, who in a time of dearth launched into 
art as spontaneous and in its way as brilliant a sort of ideal as ever 
was launched into it at any time. Eleven of the finest Watteaus all 
at once—such a sight is without parallel. Paris, eager after the 
least shred from his hand, may envy it us in vain. It is not an ideal 
with depth or passion in it, this of the verdurous garden alleys, the 
silvan arches, silvan ruins, the stony blandness of the garden statues, 
the glades and terraces, shadow and gloom ; the jaunty cavaliers in 
careless trim, silken caps and cloaks and hose; the sprightly dames 
and damsels in sacques of trailing and shimmering satin; the little 
balls and puffs of satin that are children (petites pomponnées in con- 
temporary phrase), the idle sportsmen, the careless wooer and the 
lightly won ; the promenade, the dance, the swing, the brisk gesture, 
the dainty grace, the light whisper, tune and song; the perpetual 
twangling of fiddle and guitar, Gilles and Pierrot advancing with 
mime and serenade; life all picnic, passion all play, and love all 
comedy. It has nothing of intensity or the higher beauty in it, but 
it is genuine and bright; it is at once national and individual in the 
utmost degree. This consumptive and melancholy builder’s son of 
Valenciennes struck out the first purely native expression of the 
lighter French genius in art. His draughtsmanship is astonishing ; 
and this kind of draughtsmanship, rendering slight gestures and 
shifting social graces with an exactness at once the finest and the 
airiest, was a new thing in art. It was a French draughtsmanship, 
and recurs afterwards whenever the artof that nation is most national 
and spontaneous. His shifting and playful colour, full of transition 
and subtleties, is an invention too, shimmering from white to lilac, from 
rose to primrose, from amber to violet ; and in his more careful work 
is laid on with the hand ofa real painter. His pair of large pictures 
here are not of that kind; but notice No. 434; notice the delicate 
tone of the distance and the trees, and how exquisitely the group is 
composed and adjusted at its trivial pastime—the woman playing 
with the dog at one side, the man anxious to whisk a fly off the breast 
of another woman, the pair opposite in buff and red, the pensive 
little profile with the delicate ear and neck sitting farther back in the 
half shadow; and then a touch of sadness, such as Watteau lets 
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through at times, in the pale averted face in talk with a man behind, in 
such complete shadow that it takes some looking for. In No. 452, 
again—where the jovial Gillesof the comedy swaggers at his violin, and 
is evidently made to live his part—how plaintive is the worn face of a 
pale woman of the troop, who sits in white satin, with a white silk 
lapdog perking its ears in her lap, and a little boy’s face, as tender 
and touching as may be, peeping up sideways from her knees. Lancret, 
the imitator of Watteau, and Pater, the pupil to whom Watteau 
showed such a touching kindness in his last illness, dilute and discredit 
the invention of the master. The two have differences of style, if it 
were worth analysing them, as it is not ; and each has here a quantity 
of canvases—trivial festivals, gaieties, gallantries, of people carelessly 
drawn and dispersed in amorous groups and troups among the plains 
and groves of a land of opera pastoral. 

After the Lancrets and the Paters, Nattier’s quiet portrait of the 
Queen Maria Leczinska, and Boucher’s showy portrait of Madame 
de Pompadour the more than queen (in which Boucher puts forth 
his best skill, and renders magically the glimmer of ribbons and 
laces, bows—/ontanges, pompons, I know not what—over violet 
skirts) ; a half-score of the same Boucher’s nymph-and-shepherd 
decorations, with the tapestry tints, the rose lights and blue 
shadows, the pouting amorousness, the applauded facility and affected 
fascination ; these must carry us summarily through the luxurious 
period of Louis XV. proper. The most brilliant and sincere por- 
trait painter of that age, and one of the most brilliant and sin- 
cere who has ever existed, the pastellist Latour, is not here. Neither 
is the age’s honest, humble, and exquisite master of still-life and 
domestic interior, Chardin ; nor its dexterous and popular master of 
sunsets and shipwrecks, sea-coasts and sea-coast population, Joseph 
Vernet. Indeed, in this collection of the French school, from 
beginning to end, one would say that there were singular gaps, and 
caprices of selection and exclusion. If we had time to turn to the 
cases of miniatures,! still more if we had time to look at the furni- 
ture, the wonderful carving, the wonderful marquetry and metal-work 

(1) The miniatures alone deserve almost a volume, covering the ground which they 
do from Cromwell to Napoleon. Paris would envy us this collection of the Parisianised 
Swede, Hall, the most famous of all cighteenth-century miniature painters, almost as 
much as it would envy us the collection of Watteau. The refined coquetry, the subtle 
expressiveness, the delicate tinting and toning, the rare individuality of these miniatures 
of Hall, their total freedom from that sense of the microscopic and the pedantic which 
is the bane of miniature, should be noted as they deserve. But is the catalogue sure of 
itself in assigning to Hall a miniature which seems to me to be in quite a different 
manner—that most lovely oval of the two Gunnings? ‘The sweet and simple sylph 
figures, moving forward with that linked and airy grace, have something of pure 
Grecian rhythm and loveliness about them, and the work is an adorable one; but 
neither in touch nor sentiment does it at all resemble the ordinary Hall. Neither does 
the catalogue seek to assign to Hall its variant, only a little less adorable, on the 


opposite side of the screen; though both are almost certainly by the same hand. 
VOL. XII. N.S. KK 
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then only we should get an impression of the real preponderance 
which this age and its luxury has in the general show. It was an 
age when artists, and the craftsmen subordinate and nearest to 
artists, were in numbers and social standing as they have never been 
since; when the Pompadour fashion and Pompadour patronage had 
set them alongside the men of letters and of philosophy at the head 
of Parisian and the world’s society. 

Between the periods known characteristically as that of Louis 
XV. and that of Louis XVI. there is a gulf. Coquetry and 
sprightliness are the characteristic and social fashion of the one; the 
characteristic and fashion of the other, in society as in literature and 
art, are summed up in the one word, sentiment. Sentiment, sim- 
plicity: Richardson here, Rousseau there ; nature, fine feeling, 
candour, tears, raptures, sensibility, abandonment ; drop your gal- 
lant airs and nimble graces, silence your epigram, be tender and soft, 
not shallow and gay; pluck off your pompons, your fontanges, dress 
yourself in simple white frock and jichu ad ? Anglaise, away with 
powder and patch, let your glances melt and swim, not glitter and 
stab. That is the change of mind reflected by the artists most in 
vogue in the days just before the Revolution. Honoré Fragoniard, 
a dexterous hand and light wit, does not give way much to it; 
he, with Beaudouin and others, touches in his flimsy love scene, 
spreads his opera landscape, strikes off his dainty portrait, does 
anything and everything that comes into his giddy head. Some- 
times his work is amazingly pretty and subtle in that shallow way, 
as in the girl carving her name, which is one of five various examples 
of him in this collection. But Greuze is the high priest of sen- 
timent in art—unlucky sentiment! and here is Greuze in terrible 
profusion—twenty-two of his cleverly smeared, ill drawn, corrupt 
and hollow portraits or personifications or domestic dramas, all ogle 
and languish and evil exaggeration and insinuation. He took in 
his contemporaries with his absurd, would-be morality and vicious 
innocence, and still takes in some of the simpler sort. The more 
the pity; for he is worthless with the last worthlessness of insin- 
cerity as well as incompetence. Look, and pass; or rather pass, 
without looking, to the half-dozen sweet and pure examples of 
the real simplicity, the candid English guise worn by candid English 
maids and matrons, and painted by the prince of English painters. 
Of these exquisite Sir Joshuas, these lovely ladies and children 
in their cream-coloured gowns or quilted petticoats of rose satin, 
we have seen several at the late winter shows. We have seen 
Mrs. Hoare and her crowing baby, the mother lovingly mumbling 
at the little one’s thumb; Nelly O’Brien with the shaded face 
under her broad hat, the wonderful lights and shadows changing 
over her blue gauze skirt and rose petticoat. But we have not 
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seen these two fair sisters of the Conway family, one of whom, 
the Countess of Leinster, is the most high and gracious creature, 
with her pure brow and pensive eyes, the gentle hand folded 
against the leaning face, the lips resting in peaceful meditation, 
the fair and bright young colour. Here, too, is the shy strawberry 
girl with her pottle; here the little Miss Bowles and her dog, with 
loving fun in her beaded eyes and dimpled mouth. And here 
are two fine Gainsboroughs and a Romney. After these, there 
is little to illustrate the English school, except the unprecedented 
collection of the oil-colour and water-colour painting, both, of the 
Bonington whom France exalts, and England by comparison 
ignores. Bonington can here be studied both as a sketcher of 
historical romance in the spirit of Walter Scott, and as a landscape 
painter in the naturalist spirit of his English contemporaries at the 
beginning of this century, and in both capacities as a colourist of signal 
brilliancy and individuality. His residence in France, and the 
impulse given to the revolution of French art by his spirit of colour, 
together with his spirit of romance in history, and of nature in 
landscape, give him really his place rather in the annals of French 
painting than of our own. 

I have said the revolution of French art, but I should rather 
have said its counter revolution. For we have passed over the anti- 
quating and heroic movement, the classic and austere rules which 
were imposed upon French art by David at the hour of the political 
revolution, which extinguished a Greuze and a Fragonard alike, 
and which David’s stubborn will and the talent of his disciples 
maintained for forty years. That movement is only represented 
here in one small example, where for classic and austere you must 
read simply stilted and jejune, “the Divorce of Josephine” by 
Schopin. There is a head of Murat and a little mounted Napoleon 
also by Gros, a master of the school, who at moments seemed ready 
to emancipate himself from it. Then an oil sketch and a couple 
of water-colour drawings by Géricault, the formidable animal 
painter, the Byronic genius, who first really broke the ice, and then 
died young. Delacroix in 1822 with his “ Dante and Virgil in 
Hell,” Géricault in 1824 with his “ Raft of the Medusa,” made 
against the official tradition a first and mighty demonstration in 
the direction of freedom, unfettered range of subject and treat- 
ment. At the same time the aforesaid Bonington was showing 
how the spirit of chivalrous and historical literature could be 
illustrated in an unconventional art, full of colour and of those 
attractions of the palette and of painting which had been banished 
by David and his “ masters in G ”’— Gros, Guérin, Girodet, Gérard. 
After a few years the cause of freedom, of the romantics, was 
won; and Gros, who had wavered once and then gone back to 
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the classic canon with a more rigid attachment than ever—Gros 
took it like Cato; walked, as if out of one of his own or David’s 
canvases, to the bank of Seine, and laid himself on his back among 
the bulrushes until he was drowned. One of the most distin- 
guished champions of the young romantic school was Decamps, 
and of Decamps there are in this collection no less than thirty- 
five specimens. The faded but still brilliant and spirited water- 
colour of the Arab boys turning out from school, dancing and 
shouting in the sand while the schoolmaster glares after them from 
the shadow of the door, was exhibited in 1827. The “ Patrol in 
the Streets of Smyrna ” was in the famous salon of 1831, a year of 
exhilaration and triumph, when political absolutism had just been 
thrown off and all innovating spirits were full of hope and animation. 
This picture, its furiously trotting pony beneath his stolid official rider, 
its furiously running and striding Ethiopian and Turkish soldiers, has 
glowing and imaginative colour, but looks to us like a caricature. 
It is curious how delighted and tickled Heinrich Heine was with it ; 
he writes pages to defend it from its adverse critics, and goes into 
humorous ecstasies over Hadji-Bey, potentate des absoluten Bas- 
tinadenthms, which I wish I had space to quote further. The 
meaning of the romantic movement and its watchwords was that 
each artist should be at liberty to range all history and all geography 
for his subject, and treat that subject in any way that commended 
itself to his personal temperament, with due regard had to the claims of 
the neglected material and pictorial part of the painter’s art. Decamps 
had the especial distinction of enriching French art with Oriental 
subjects ; he went to Turkey, and added the East to the geographical 
resources of French painting. Among his spirited and vividly 
coloured romances of Eastern life and landscape, I should be dis- 
posed to select a little “Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ which 
presents the subject in a new and poetical way ; a hot morning mist 
above the lake and its barren coasts; a couple of mounted spearmen 
in the foreground; a crowd at the water’s edge, helping and 
wondering; one boat with the sacred figure standing near its bow, 
another half seen in the mist farther off. Decamps though half an 
amateur, never misses an effective and monumental disposition of 
his figures, a rich and impressive warmth of colour, only with 
unpleasant opacity in the sky. Marilhat and Eugéne Frouentin 
are two distinguished followers in the same field, and Marilhat 
may be found here. Of a still more famous romantic than Decamps, 
of Delacroix, the acknowledged genius of the movement, there is 
only the “ Marino Faliero,” a work of impressive colour and fan- 
tastic distribution, a little common in its historic and grotesque 
ideals, like so much work both French and English of that period ; 
and scarcely sufficient that one should say of it, Ex pede Herculem. 
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Of Ingres, the master of the camp opposed to that of Delacroix, 
there is nothing; for the capriciousness of choice which I have 
already noted seems to last down into our own day. Of neutral 
and intermediate artists, such as Delaroche and Robert, there are 
many. Delaroche is a heavy and indeterminate talent now nearly 
exploded in his own country. Ary Scheffer, several of whose most 
important works are here, is an insipid and insubstantial one with 
his earthy colour and secondhand asceticism, whose posthumous 
credit is still less. Horace Vernet, once the most popular of all French 
painters, will always hold a certain position, in spite of his intolerable 
colour and monotonous facility, for the spirit of his draughtsmanship 
and for the appeal which he makes to patriotism and the military 
spirit. There is too much of him here—thirty-nine pieces, most of 
them inspired by the wars of Napoleon, nine by the conquest of 
Algiers. Following these names, we come to the individual and 
tentative development of modern French painting with its brilliant 
activity and adroitness, its feverish confusion of aims; to Meis- 
sonnier, who is partly a Watteau and partly a Teniers; Géréme; 
Couture ; the landscape painters Rousseau and Corot. 

Indeed there is much more than can be told of in any moderate 
compass. Already the reader’s head has begun to swim, and already 
we have passed over much. We have passed over altogether the 
subsidiary arts of Italy, the Robbia, the cases of majolica, the lustred 
ware, the bronzes, the statuettes. We have passed over the Limoges 
enamel ; we have not glanced at the statuary of the French seven- 
teenth century, scarcely at the Boule and marquetry and ormolu 
of France, the Gouthiére clocks, the brilliant brass work and inlay. 
Just now, in running over the French painters, we passed over 
a personage so important as Prud’hon, who kept his independence— 
the independence, the elegance and colour of a French Correggio— 
during the stress of the Empire and of David. It is but a per- 
functory account that we have got, but we must go back for excuse 
to the plea with which we started, that here are four whole centuries 
of art and luxury, unrolled for us in the heart of penurious Bethnal 
Green. The children of Bethnal Green life tumble in the gutter 
outside; inside, the satin children of Watteau tumble in much 
the same attitudes upon sward that fancy has spread more soft 
than sleep. The place is full of contrasts, living and dead, ideal 
and actual; full, for such as have leisure to indulge them, of 
dreams and lessons, wondering heartaches and longings in humanity’s 
behalf, wrestlings with past, present, and future. 

For ourselves, if we bid a truce to discursiveness, and stick ever 
so closely to the art and its immediate study and history, we have 
seen how the show promises work enough and pleasure enough to 
make us thankful that it is to last at least into next summer. 


Smpney Corvin. 











THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuapter LXI. 


LIZZIE’S GREAT FRIEND. 


Tue Saturday morning came at last for which Lord Fawn had made 
his appointment with Lizzie, and a very important day it was in 
Hertford Street,—chiefly on account of his lordship’s visit, but also 
in respect to other events which crowded themselves into the day. In 
the telling of our tale, we have gone a little in advance of this, as it 
was not till the subsequent Monday that Lady Linlithgow read in the 
newspaper and told Lucy howa man had been arrested on account of 
the robbery. arly on the Saturday morning Sir Griffin Tewett was 
in Hertford Street, and, as Lizzie afterwards understood, there was 
a terrible scene between both him and Lucinda and him and Mrs. 
Carbuncle. She saw nothing of it herself, but Mrs. Carbuncle brought 
her the tidings. For the last few days Mrs. Carbuncle had been very 
affectionate in her manner to Lizzie, thereby showing a great change ; 
for during nearly the whole of February the lady who in fact owned 
the house, had hardly been courteous to her remunerative guest, 
expressing more than once a hint that the arrangement which had 
brought them together had better come to an end. ‘‘ You see, Lady 
Eustace,” Mrs. Carbuncle had once said, “ the trouble about these 
robberies is almost too much for me.” Lizzie, who was ill at the 
time, and still trembling with constant fear on account of the lost 
diamonds, had taken advantage of her sick condition, and declined 
to argue the question of her removal. Now she was supposed to be 
convalescent, but Mrs. Carbuncle had returned to her former ways of 
affection. No doubt there was cause for this,—cause that was 
patent to Lizzie herself. Lady Glencora Palliser had called,—which 
thing alone was felt by Lizzie to alter her position altogether. And 
then, though her diamonds were gone, and though the thieves who 
had stolen them were undoubtedly aware of her secret as to the first 
robbery, though she had herself told that secret to Lord George, 
whom she had not seen since she had done so,—in spite of all these 
causes for trouble, she had of late gradually found herself to be 
emerging from the state of despondency into which she had fallen 
while the diamonds were in her own custody. She knew that she 
was regaining her ascendancy; and therefore, when Mrs. Carbuncle 
came to tell her of the grievous things which had been said down- 
stairs between Sir Griffin and his mistress, and to consult her as to 
the future, Lizzie was not surprised. ‘“ I suppose the meaning of it is 
that the match must be off,”’ said Lizzie. 
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“Qh dear no ;—pray don’t say anything so horrid after all that 
I have gone through. Don’t suggest anything of that kind to 
Lucinda.” 

“ But surely after what you’ve told me now, he’ll never come here 
again.” 

“Oh yes, he will. There’s no danger about his coming back. It’s 
only a sort of a way he has.” 

«‘ A very disagreeable way,” said Lizzie. 

“No doubt, Lady Eustace. But then you know you can’t have it 
all sweet. There must be some things disagreeable. As far as I can 
learn, the property will be all right after a few years,—and it is 
absolutely indispensable that Lucinda should do something. She has 
accepted him, and she must go on with it.” 

“She seems to me to be very unhappy, Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“That was always her way. She was never gay and cheery like 
other girls. I have never known her once to be what you would call 
happy.” 

“She likes hunting.” 

“‘ Yes,—because she can gallop ‘away out of herself. I have done 
all I can for her, and she must go on with the marriage now. As for 
going back, it is out of the question. The truth is, we couldn’t afford 
it.”” 

“Then you must keep him in a better humour.” 

“ T am not so much afraid about him ; but, dear Lady Eustace, we 
want you to help us a little.” 

“ How can I help you?” 

“You can, certainly. Could you lend me two hundred and fifty 
pounds, just for six weeks?” Lizzie’s face fell and her eyes became 
very serious in their aspect. Two hundred and fifty pounds! “ You 
know you would have ample security. You need fot give Lucinda 
her present till I’ve paid you, and that will be forty-five pounds.” 

“ Thirty-five,” said Lizzie with angry decision. 

“‘T thought we agreed upon forty-five when we settled about the 
servants’ liveries ;—and then you can let the man at the stables know 
that I am to pay for the carriage and horses. You wouldn’t be out 
of the money hardly above a week or so, and it might be the salva- 
tion of Lucinda just at present.” 

“Why don’t you ask Lord George?” 

“Ask Lord George! He hasn’t got it. It’s much more likely 
that he should ask me. I don’t know what’s come to Lord George 
this last month past. I did believe that you and he were to come 
together. I think these two robberies have upset him altogether. 
But, dear Lizzie ;—you can let me have it, can’t you?” 

Lizzie did not at all like the idea of lending money, and by no 
means appreciated the security now offered to her. It might be very 
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well for her to tell the man at the stables that Mrs. Carbuncle would 
pay him her bill, but how would it be with her, if Mrs. Carbuncle 
did not pay the bill? And as for her present to Lucinda,—which 
was to have been a present, and regarded by the future Lady Tewett 
as a voluntary offering of good-will and affection,—she was altogether 
averse to having it disposed of in this fashion. And yet she did 
not like to make an enemy of Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘I never was so 
poor in my life before,—not since I was married,” said Lizzie. 

“You can’t be poor, dear Lady Eustace.” 

“They took my money out of my desk, you know,—ever so much.” 

“ Forty-three pounds,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, who was, of course, 
well instructed in all the details of the robbery. 

“And I don’t suppose you can guess what the autumn cost me at 
Portray. The bills are only coming in now, and really they some- 
times so frighten me that I don’t know what I shall do. Indeed, 
I haven’t got the money to spare.” 

“You'll have every penny of it back in six weeks,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, upon whose face a glow of anger was settling down. She 
quite intended to make herself very disagreeable to her “dear Lady 
Eustace” or her “dear Lizzie” if she did not get what she wanted ; 
and she knew very well how to do it. It must be owned that 
Lizzie. was afraid of the woman. It was almost impossible for her 
not to be afraid of the people with whom she lived. There were 
so many things against her ;—so many sources of fear! ‘“I am 
quite sure you won’t refuse me such a trifling favour as this,” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle, with the glow of anger reddening more and more 
upon her brow. 

“T don’t think I have so much at the bankers,” said Lizzie. 

“ They’ll let you overdraw,—just as much as you please. If the 
cheque comes back that will be my look out.” Lizzie had tried 
that game before, and knew that the bankers would allow her to 
overdraw. ‘Come, be a good friend and do it at once,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

“Perhaps I can manage a hundred and fifty,” said Lizzie, trem- 
bling. Mrs. Carbuncle fought hard for the greater sum; but at last 
consented to take the less, and the cheque was written. 

“This, of course, won’t interfere with Lucinda’s present,” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle,—“ as we can make all this right by the horse and 
carriage account.” To this proposition, however, Lady Eustace 
made no answer. 

Soon after lunch, at which meal Miss Roanoke did not show 
herself, Lady Glencora Palliser was announced, and sat for about 
ten minutes in the drawing-room. She had come, she said, especially 
to give the Duke of Omnium’s compliments to Lady Eustace, and 
to express a wish on the part of the duke that the lost diamonds 
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might be recovered. “I doubt,” said Lady Glencora, “ whether 
there is any one in England except professed jewellers who knows so 
much about diamonds as his grace.” 

‘Or who has so many,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, smiling graciously. 

“‘T don’t know about that. I suppose there are family diamonds, 
though I have never seen them. But he sympathises with you com- 
pletely, Lady Eustace. I suppose there is hardly hope now of 
recovering them.” Lizzie smiled and shook her head. “Isn’t it 
odd that they never should have discovered the thieves? I’m told 
they haven’t at all given it up,—only, unfortunately, they’ll never 
get back the necklace.” She sat there for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then, as she took her leave, she whispered a few words to 
Lizzie. ‘He is to come and see you ;— isn’t he?” Lizzie assented 
with a smile, but without a word. ‘I hope it will be all right,” 
said Lady Glencora, and then she went. 

Lizzie liked this friendship from Lady Glencora amazingly. 
Perhaps, after all, nothing more would ever be known about the 
diamonds, and they would simply be remembered as having added 
a peculiar and not injurious mystery to her life. Lord George 
knew,—but then she trusted that a benevolent, true-hearted Corsair, 
such as was Lord George, would never tell the story against her. 
The thieves knew,—but surely they, if not detected, would. never ° 
tell. And if the story were told by thieves, or even by a Corsair, 
at any rate half the world would not believe it. What she had 
feared,—had feared till the dread had nearly overcome her,—was 
public exposure at the hands of the police. If she could escape that, 
the world might still be bright before her. And the interest taken 
in her by such persons as the Duke of Omnium and Lady Glencora, 
was evidence not only that she had escaped it hitherto, but also that 
she was in a fair way to escape it altogether. Three weeks ago 
she would have given up half her income to have been able to 
steal out of London without leaving a trace behind her. Three 
weeks ago Mrs. Carbuncle was treating her with discourtesy, and 
she was left alone nearly the whole day in her sick-bedroom. Things 
were going better with her now. She was recovering her position. 
Mr. Camperdown, who had been the first to attack her, was, so to say, 
“nowhere.” He had acknowledged himself beaten. Lord Fawn, 
whose treatment to her had been so great an injury, was coming to 
see her that very day. Her cousin Frank, though he had never 
offered to marry her, was more affectionate to her than ever. Mrs. 
Carbuncle had been at her feet that morning borrowing money. And 
Lady Glencora Palliser,—the very leading star of fashion,—had 
called upon her twice! Why should she succumb? She had an 
income of four thousand pounds a year, and she thought that she 
could remember that her aunt, Lady Linlithgow, had but seven 
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hundred pounds. Lady Fawn with all her daughters had not 
near so much as she had. And she was beautiful, too, and young, 
and perfectly free to do what she pleased. No doubt the last 
eighteen months of her life had been made wretched by those horrid 
diamonds ;—but they were gone, and she had fair reason to hope 
that the very knowledge of them was gone also. 

In this condition, would it be expedient for her to accept Lord 
Fawn when he came? She could not, of course, be sure that any 
renewed offer would be the result of his visit ;—but she thought it 
probable that with care she might brmg him to that. Why should 
he come to her if he himself had no such intention? Her mind 
was quite made up on this point,—that he should be made to renew 
his offer; but whether she would renew her acceptance was quite 
another question. She had sworn to her cousin Frank that she would 
never do so, and she had sworn also that she would be revenged on 
this wretched lord. Now would be her opportunity of accomplishing 
her revenge, and of proving to Frank that she had been in earnest. 
And she positively disliked the man. That, probably, did not go 
for much, but it went for something, even with Lizzie Eustace. Her 
cousin she did like,—and Lord George. She hardly knew which 
was her real love;—though, no doubt, she gave the preference 
greatly to her cousin, because she could trust him. And then Lord 
Fawn was very poor. The other two men were poor also; but their 
poverty was not so objectionable in Lizzie’s eyes as were the respec- 
table, close-fisted economies of Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn, no doubt, 
had an assured income and a real peerage, and could make her 
a peeress. As she thought of it all, she acknowledged that there 
was a great deal to be said on each side, and that the necessity of 
making up her mind then and there was a heavy burthen upon her. 

Exactly at the hour.named Lord Fawn came, and Lizzie was, 
of course, found alone. That had been carefully provided. He was 
shown up, and she received him very gracefully. She was sitting, 
and she rose from her chair, and put out her hand for him to take. 
She spoke no word of greeting, but looked at him with a pleasant 
smile, and stood for a few seconds with her hand in his. He was 
awkward, and much embarrassed, and she certainly had no inten- 
tion of lessening his embarrassment. ‘I hope you are better than 
you have been,” he said at last. 

“T am getting better, Lord Fawn. Will you not sitdown?” He 
then seated himself, placing his hat beside him on the floor, but at 
the moment could not find words to speak. ‘TI have been very ill.” 

‘“‘T have been so sorry to hear it.” 

‘‘There has been much to make me ill,—has there not ? ”’ 

“ About the robbery, you mean ?” 

“About many things. The robbery has been by no means the 
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worst, though, no doubt, it frightened me much. There were two 
robberies, Lord Fawn.” 

‘“< Yes,—I know that.” 

“ And it was very terrible. And then, I had been threatened 
with a lawsuit. You have heard that, too ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes,—I had heard it.” 

“T believe they have given that up now. I understand from my 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, who has been my truest friend in all my 
troubles, that the stupid people have found out at last that they had 
not a leg to stand on. I daresay you have heard that, Lord Fawn? ” 

Lord Fawn certainly had heard, in a doubtful way, the gist of Mr. 
Dove’s opinion, namely, that the necklace could not be claimed from 
the holder of it as an heirloom attached to the Eustace family. But 
he had heard at the same time that Mr. Camperdown was as confi- 
dent as ever that he could recover the property by claiming it after 
another fashion. Whether or no that claim had been altogether 
abandoned, or had been allowed to fall into abeyance because of the 
absence of the diamonds, he did not know, nor did any one know, 
—NMr. Camperdown himself having come to no decision on the subject. 
But Lord Fawn had been aware that his sister had of late shifted 
the ground of her inveterate enmity to Lizzie Eustace, making use 
of the scene which Mr. Gowran had witnessed, in lieu of the lady’s 
rapacity in regard to the necklace. It might therefore be assumed, 
Lord Fawn thought and feared, that his strong ground in regard to 
the necklace had been cut from under his feet. But still, it did 
not behove him to confess that the cause which he had always alleged 
as the ground for his retreat from the engagement was no cause at 
all. It might go hard with him should an attempt be made to 
force him to name another cause. He knew that he would lack the 
courage to tell the lady that he had heard from his sister that one 
Andy Gowran had witnessed a terrible scene down among the rocks 
at Portray. So he sat silent, and made no answer to Lizzie’s first 
assertion respecting the diamonds. 

But the necklace was her strong point, and she did not intend that 
he should escape the subject. “If I remember right, Lord Fawn, 
you yourself saw that wretched old attorney once or twice on the 
subject ?” 

“T did see Mr. Camperdown, certainly. He is my own family 
lawyer.” 

“You were kind enough to interest yourself about the diamonds, 
—were you not?” She asked him this as a question, and then 
waited for a reply. ‘“ Was it not so?” 

“Yes, Lady Eustace ; it was so.” 

‘They were of great value, and it was natural,” continued Lizzie. 
“Of course you interested yourself. Mr. Camperdown was full of 
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awful threats against me;—was he not? I don’t know what he 
was not going to do. He stopped me in the street as I was driving 
to the station in my own carriage, when the diamonds were with 
me ;—which was a very strong measure, I think. And he wrote 
me ever so many,—oh, such horrid letters. And he went about 
telling everybody that it was an heirloom ;—didn’t he? You know 
all that, Lord Fawn ?” 

“T know that he wanted to recover them.” 

“ And did he tell you that he went to a real lawyer,—somebody 
who really knew about it, Mr. Turbot, or Turtle, or some such name 
as that, and the real lawyer told him that he was all wrong, and 
that the necklace couldn’t be an heirloom at all, because it belonged 
to me, and that he had better drop his lawsuit altogether? Did you 
hear that ? ” 

“No ;—I did not hear that.” 

“ Ah, Lord Fawn, you dropped your inquiries just at the wrong 
place. No doubt you had too many things to do in Parliament and 
the Government to go on with them; but if you had gone on, you 
would have learned that Mr. Camperdown had just to give it up,— 
because he had been wrong from beginning to end.” Lizzie’s words 
fell from her with extreme rapidity, and she had become almost out 
of breath from the effects of her own energy. 

Lord Fawn felt strongly the necessity of clinging to the diamonds 
as his one great and sufficient justification. ‘I thought,” said he, 
“that Mr. Camperdown had abandoned his action for the present 
because the jewels had been stolen.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Lizzie, rising suddenly to her legs. 
“Who says so? Who dares to say so? Whoever says so is, 
—is a storyteller. I understand all about that. The action could 
go on just the same, and I could be made to pay for the necklace 
out of my own income if it hadn’t been my own. I am sure, Lord 
Fawn, such a clever man as you, and one who has always been in 
the Government and in Parliament, can see that. And will any- 
body believe that such an enemy as Mr. Camperdown has been to 
me, persecuting me in every possible way, telling lies about me to 
everybody,—who tried to prevent my dear, darling husband from 
marrying me,—that he wouldn’t go on with it if he could ?” 

“Mr. Camperdown is a very respectable man, Lady Eustace.’ 

“ Respectable! Talk to me of respectable after all that he has 
made me suffer! As you were so fond of making inquiries, Lord 
Fawn, you ought to have gone on with them. You never would 
believe what my cousin said.” 

“ Your cousin always behaved very badly to me.” 

“‘My cousin, who is a brother rather than a cousin, has known 
how to protect me from the injuries done to me,—or, rather, has 
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known how to take my part when I have been injured. My lord, as 
you have been unwilling to believe him, why have you not gone to 
that gentleman who, as I say, is a real lawyer? I don’t know, my 
lord, that it need have concerned you at all, but as you began, you 
surely should have gone on with it. Don’t you think so?” She 
was still standing up, and, small as was her stature, was almost 
menacing the unfortunate Under-Secretary of State, who was still 
seated in his chair. ‘My lord,” continued Lizzie, “I have had 
great wrong done me.”’ 

“Do you mean by me ?” 

“ Yes, by you. Who else has done it ?” 

“T do not think that I have done wrong to any one. I was obliged 
to say that I could not recognise those diamonds as the property of 
my wife.” 

“But what right had you to say so? I had the diamonds when 
you asked me to be your wife.” 

“T did not know it.” 

“Nor did you know that I had this little ring upon my finger. 
Is it fit that you, or that any man should turn round upon a lady 
and say to her that your word is to be broken, and that she is to be 
exposed before all her friends, because you have taken a fancy to 
dislike her ring or her brooch? I say, Lord Fawn, it was no busi- 
ness of yours, even after you were engaged to me. What jewels I 
might have, or not have, was no concern of yours till after I had 
become your wife. Go and ask all the world if it is not so? You 
say that my cousin affronts you because he takes my part,—like a 
brother. Ask any one else. Ask any lady you may know. Let us 
name some one to decide between us which of us has been wrong. 
Lady Glencora Palliser is a friend of yours, and her husband is in 
the Government. Shall we name her? It is true, indeed, that her 
uncle, the Duke of Omnium, the grandest and greatest of English 
noblemen, is specially interested on my behalf.” This was very fine 
in Lizzie. The Duke of Omnium she had never seen; but his name 
had been mentioned to her by Lady Glencora, and she was quick 
to use it. 

“T can admit of no reference to any one,” said Lord Fawn. 

«And I then,— what am I to do? I am to be thrown over 
simply because your lordship—chooses to throw me over. Your 
lordship will admit no reference to any one! Your lordship makes 
inquiries as long as an attorney tells you stories against me, but 
drops them at once when the attorney is made to understand that 
he is wrong. Tell me this, sir. Can you justify yourself,—in your 
own heart ?” 

Unfortunately for Lord Fawn, he was not sure that he could 
justify himself. The diamonds were gone, and the action was laid 
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aside, and the general opinion which had prevailed a month or 
two since, that Lizzie had been disreputably concerned in stealing 
her own necklace, seemed to have been laid aside. Lady Glencora 
and the duke went for almost as much with Lord Fawn as they 
did with Lizzie. No doubt the misbehaviour down among the rocks 
was left to him; but he had that only on the evidence of Andy 
Gowran,—and even Andy Gowran’s evidence he had declined to 
receive otherwise than second-hand. Lizzie, too, was prepared with 
an answer to this charge,—an answer which she had already made 
more than once, though the charge was not positively brought 
against her, and which consisted in an assertion that Frank Grey- 
stock was her brother rather than her cousin. Such brotherhood 
_ was not altogether satisfactory to Lord Fawn, when he came once 
more to regard Lizzie Eustace as his possible future wife ; but still 
the assertion was an answer, and one that he could not altogether 
reject. 

It certainly was the case that he had again begun to think what 
would be the result of a marriage with Lady Eustace. He must 
sever himself altogether from Mrs. Hittaway, and must relax the 
closeness of his relations with Fawn Court. He would have a wife 
respecting whom he himself had spread evil tidings, and the man 
whom he most hated in the world would be his wife’s favourite 
cousin, or, so to say,—brother. He would, after a fashion, be con- 
nected with Mrs. Carbuncle, Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, and 
Sir Griffin Tewett, all of whom he regarded as thoroughly disreputable. 
And, moreover, at his own country house at Portray, as in such case 
it would be, his own bailiff or steward would be the man who had 
seen,—what he had seen. These were great objections; but how 
was he to avoid marrying her? He was engaged to her. How, at 
any rate, was he to escape from the renewal of his engagement at 
this moment? He had more than once positively stated that he was 
deterred from marrying her, only by her possession of the diamonds. 
The diamonds were now gone. 

Lizzie was still standing, waiting for an answer to her question, 
—Can you justify yourself in your own heart? Having paused for 
some seconds, she repeated her question in a stronger and more 
personal form. ‘‘Had I been your sister, Lord Fawn, and had 
another man behaved to me as you have now done, would you say 
that he had behaved well, and that she had no ground for complaint? 
Can you bring yourself to answer that question honestly ?” 

“T hope I shall answer no question dishonestly.” 

“ Answer it then. No; you cannot answer it, because you would 
condemn yourself. Now, Lord Fawn, what do you mean to do ?” 

“T had thought, Lady Eustace, that any regard which you might 
ever have entertained for me af 
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“ Well ;—what had you thought of my regard ?”’ 

“ That it had been dissipated.” 

“Have I told you so? Has any one come to you from me with 
such a message ?”’ 

“‘ Have you not received attentions from any one else ?” 

“ Attentions!— what attentions? I have received plenty of 
attentions,—most flattering attentions. I was honoured even this 
morning by a most gratifying attention on the part of his grace the 
Duke of Omnium.” 

‘*T did not mean that.” 

“What do you mean, then? I am not going to marry the Duke 
of Omnium because of his attention,—nor any one else. If you 
mean, sir, after the other inquiries you have done me the honour 
to make, to throw it in my face now, that I have—have in any way 
rendered myself unworthy of the position of your wife because 
people have been civil and kind to me in my sorrow, you are a 
greater dastard than I took you tobe. Tell me at once, sir, whom 
you mean.” 

It is hardly too much to say ‘that the man quailed before her. 
And it certainly is not too much to say that, had Lizzie Eustace 
been trained as an attress, she would have become a favourite with 


the town. When there came to her any fair scope for acting, she’ 


was perfect. In the ordinary scenes of ordinary life, such as befell 
her during her visit to Fawn Court, she could not acquit herself well. 
There was no reality about her, and the want of it was strangely 
plain to most unobservant eyes. But give her a part to play that 
required exaggerated strong action, and she hardly ever failed. Even 
in that terrible moment, when, on her return from the theatre, she 
thought that the police had discovered her secret about the diamonds, 
though she nearly sank through fear, she still carried on her acting 
in the presence of Lucinda Roanoke ; and when she had found her- 
self constrained to tell the truth to Lord George Carruthers, the 
power to personify a poor weak, injured creature was not wanting 
to her. The reader will not think that her position in society at 
the present moment was very well established,—will feel, probably, 
that she must still have known herself to be on the brink of social 
ruin. But she had now fully worked herself up to the necessities of 
the occasion, and was as able to play her part as any actress that 
ever walked the boards. She had called him a dastard, and now 
stood looking him in the face. ‘I didn’t mean anybody in par- 
ticular,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Then what right can you have to ask me whether I have received 
attentions? Had it not been for the affectionate attention of my 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, I should have died beneath the load of sorrow 
you have heaped upon me!” This she said quite boldly, and yet 
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the man she named was he of whom Andy Gowran told his horrid 
story, and whose love-making to Lizzie had, in Mrs. Hittaway’s 
opinion, been sufficient to atone for any falling off in strength in 
the matter of the diamonds. 

“A rumour reached me,” said Lord Fawn, plucking up his courage, 
“that you were engaged to marry your cousin.” 

“Then rumour lied, my lord. And he or she who repeated the 
rumour to you, lied also. And any he or she who repeats it again 
will go on with the lie.” Lord Fawn’s brow became very black. 
The word “lie,” itself, was offensive to him,—offensive, even though 
it might not be applied directly to himself; but he still quailed, and 
was unable to express his indignation,—as he had done to poor 
Lucy Morris, his mother’s governess. ‘ And now let me ask, Lord 
Fawn, on what ground you and I stand together. When my 
friend, Lady Glencora, asked me, only this morning, whether my 
engagement with you was still an existing fact, onli brought me 
the icsdent possible message on the same subject from her unele, the 
duke, I hardly knew vilaads answer to make to her.” It was not 
surprising that Lizzie in her difficulties should use her new friend, 
but perhaps she over-did the friendship a little. “I told her that 
we were engaged, but that your lordship’s conduct to me had been 
so strange, that I hardly knew how to speak of you among my 
friends.” 

“T thought I explained myself to your cousin.” 

“My cousin certainly did not understand your explanation.” 

Lord Fawn was certain that Greystock had understood it well; 
and Greystock had in return insulted him,—because the engage- 
ment was broken off. But it is impossible to argue on facts with a 
woman who has been ill-used. “ After all that has passed, perhaps 
we had better part,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Then I shall put the matter into the hands of the Duke 
of Omnium,” said Lizzie boldly. ‘I will not have my whole life 
ruined, my good name blasted ee 

“T have not said a word to injure your good name.” 

“On what plea, then, have you dared to take upon yourself to 
put an end to an engagement which was made at your own pressing 
request,—which was, of course, made at your own request. On 
what ground do you justify such conduct ? You are a Liberal, Lord 
Fawn ; and everybody regards the Duke of Omnium as the head of 
the liberal nobility in England. He is my friend, and I shall put 
the matter into his hands.” It was, probably, from her cousin 
Frank that Lizzie had learned that Lord Fawn was more afraid of 
the leaders of his own party than of any other tribunal upon earth, 
—or, perhaps, elsewhere. 

Lord Fawn felt the absurdity of the threat, and yet it had effect 
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upon him. He knew that the Duke of Omnium was a worn-out old 
debauchee, with one foot in the grave, who was looked after by 
two or three women who were only anxious that he should not 
disgrace himself by some absurdity before he died. Nevertheless, 
the Duke of Omnium, or the duke’s name, was a power in the nation. 
Lady Glencora was certainly very powerful, and Lady Glencora’s 
husband was Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not suppose that 
the Duke cared in the least whether Lizzie Eustace was or was not 
married ;—but Lady Glencora had certainly interested herself about 
Lizzie, and might make London almost too hot to hold him if she 
chose to go about everywhere saying that he ought to marry the lady. 
And in addition to all this prospective grief, there was the trouble of 
the present moment. He was in Lizzie’s own room,—fool that he 
had been to come there,—and he must get out as best he could. 
“Lady Eustace,” he said, ‘I am most anxious not to behave badly 
in this matter.” 

“ But you are behaving badly,—very badly.” 

“With your leave I will tell you what I would suggest. I 
will submit to you in writing my Opinion on this matter ;”—Lord 
Fawn had been all his life submitting his opinion in writing, and 
thought that he was rather a good hand at the work. “TI will then 
endeavour to explain to you the reasons which make me think that 
it will be better for us both that our engagement should be at an 
end. If, after reading it, you shall disagree with me, and still insist 
on the right which I gave you when I asked you to become my 
wife,—-I will then perform the promise which I certainly made.” 
To this most foolish proposal on his part, Lizzie, of course, acquiesced. 
She acquiesced, and bade him farewell with her sweetest smile. It 
was now manifest to her that she could have her husband,—or her 
revenge, just as she might prefer. 

This had been a day of triumph to her, and she was talking of it 
in the evening triumphantly to Mrs. Carbuncle, when she was told 
that a policeman wanted to see her down-stairs! Oh, those wretched 
police! Again all the blood rushed to her head, and nearly killed 
her. She descended slowly ; and was then informed by a man, not 
dressed, like Bunfit, in plain clothes, but with all the paraphernalia 
of a policeman’s uniform, that her late servant, Patience Crabstick, 
had given herself up as Queen’s evidence, and was now in custody in 
Scotland Yard. It had been thought right that she should be so far 
informed ; but the man was able to tell her nothing further. 
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Cuarter LXII. 
“YoU KNOW WHERE MY HEART Is.” 


On the Sunday following Frank, as usual, was in Hertford Street. 
He had become almost a favourite with Mrs. Carbuncle; and had so 
far ingratiated himself even with Lucinda Roanoke that, according 
to Lizzie’s report, he might, if so inclined, rob Sir Griffin of his prize 
without much difficulty. On this occasion he was unhappy and 
in low spirits; and when questioned on the subject made no secret 
of the fact that he was harassed for money. “The truth is I have 
overdrawn my bankers by five hundred pounds, and they have, as 
they say, ventured to remind me of it. I wish they were not 
venturesome quite so often ; for they reminded*me of the same fact 
about a fortnight ago.” 

“What do you do with your money, Mr. Greystock ?” asked Mrs. 
Carbuncle, laughing. 

“Muddle it away, paying my bills with it,—according to the 
very, very old story. The fact is, I live in that detestable no-man’s 
land, between respectability and insolvency, which has none of the 
pleasure of either. I am fair game for every creditor, as I am 
supposed to pay my way,—and yet I never can pay my way.” 

“ Just like my poor dear father,” said Lizzie. 

“ Not exactly, Lizzie. He managed much better, and never paid 
anybody. If I could only land on terra-firma,—one side or the 
other,—I shouldn’t much care which. As it is, I have all the 
recklessness, but none of the carelessness of the hopelessly insolvent 
man. And it is so hard with us. Attorneys owe us large sums of 
money, and we can’t dun them very well. I have a lot of money 
due to me from rich men, who don’t pay me simply because they 
don’t think that it matters. I talk to them grandly, and look big, 
as though money was the last thing I thought of, when I am longing 
to touch my hat and ask them as a great favour to settle my little 
bill.” All this time Lizzie was full of matter which she must 
impart to her cousin, and could impart to him only in privacy. 

It was absolutely necessary that she should tell him what she 
had heard of Patience Crabstick. In her heart of hearts she wished 
that Patience Crabstick had gone off safely with her plunder to the 
Antipodes. She had no wish to get back what had been lost, either 
in the matter of the diamonds or of the smaller things taken. She 
had sincerely wished that the police might fail in all their endeavours, 
and that the thieves might enjoy perfect security with their booty. 
She did not even begrudge Mr. Benjamin the diamonds,—or Lord 
George, if in truth Lord George had been the last thief. The 
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robbery had enabled her to get the better of Mr. Camperdown, and 
apparently of Lord Fawn; and had freed her from the custody of 
property which she had learned to hate. It had been a very good 
robbery. But now these wretched police had found Patience Crab- 
stick, and would disturb her again ! 

Of course she must tell her cousin. He must hear the news, and 
it would be better that he should hear it from her than from others. 
This was Sunday, and she thought he would be sure to know the 
truth on the following Monday. In this she was right; for on the 
Monday old Lady Linlithgow saw it stated in the newspapers that 
an arrest had been made. ‘I have something to tell you,” she 
said, as soon as she had succeeded in finding herself alone with him. 

« Anything about the diamonds ?” 

“Well, no; not exactly about the diamonds ;—though perhaps 
it is. But first, Frank, I want to say something else te you.” 

“Not about the diamonds?” 

“Oh no;—not at all. Itis this. You must let melend you that 
five hundred pounds you want.” 

“Indeed you shall do no such thing. I should not have men- 
tioned it to you if I had not thought that you were one of the 
insolvent yourself. You were in debt yourself when we last talked 
about money.” 

“So I am ;—and that horrid woman, Mrs. Carbuncle, has made 
me lend her one hundred and fifty pounds. But it is so different 
with you, Frank.” 

“« Yes ;—my needs are greater than hers.” 

‘What is she to me ?—while you are everything! Things can’t 
be so bad with me but what I can raise five hundred pounds. 
After all, I am not really in debt, for a person of my income; 
but if I were, still my first duty would be to help you if you want 
help.” 

“Be generous first, and just afterwards. That’s it ;—isn’t it, 
Lizzie? But indeed under no circumstances could I take a penny 
of your money. There are some persons from whom a man can 
borrow, and some from whom he cannot. You are clearly one of 
those from whom I cannot borrow.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Ah,—one can’t explain these things. It simply is so. Mrs. 
Carbuncle was quite the natural person to borrow your money, and 
it seems that she has complied with nature. Some Jew, who wants 
thirty per cent., is the natural person for me. All these things 
are arranged, and it is of no use disturbing the arrangements and 
getting out of course. I shall pull through. And now let me 
know your own news.” 

‘“‘ The police have taken Patience.” 

LL2 
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“They have,—have they? Then at last we shall know all 
about the diamonds.” This was gall to poor Lizzie. ‘ Where did 
they get her ?” 

« Ah !—I don’t know that.” 

“ And who told you ?” . 

“A policeman came here last night and said so. She is going 
to turn against the thieves, and tell all that she knows. Nasty 
mean creature.” 

“Thieves are nasty mean creatures generally. We shall get it 
all out now,—as to what happened at Carlisle and what happened 
here. Do you know that everybody believes, up to this moment, 
that your dear friend Lord George de Bruce sold the diamonds to 
Mr. Benjamin, the jeweller ?” 

Lizzie could only shrug her shoulders. She herself, among many 
doubts, was upon the whole disposed to think as everybody thought. 
She did believe,—as far as she believed anything in the matter, that 
the Corsair had determined to become possessed of the prize from 
the moment that he saw it in Scotland, that the Corsair arranged the 
robbery in Carlisle, and that again he arranged the robbery in the 
London house as soon as he learned from Lizzie where the diamonds 
were placed. To her mind this had been the most ready solution 
of the mystery, and when she found that other people almost regarded 
him as the thief, her doubts became a belief. And she did not in 
the least despise or dislike him or condemn him for what he had 
done. Were he to come to her and confess it all, telling his story 
in such a manner as to make her seem to be safe for the future, she 
would congratulate him and accept him at once as her own dear, 
expected Corsair. But, if so, he should not have bungled the 
thing. He should have managed his subordinates better than to 
have one of them turn evidence against him. He should have 
been able to get rid of a poor weak female like Patience Crabstick. 
Why had he not sent her to New York, or—or,—or anywhere? If 
Lizzie were to hear that Lord George had taken Patience out to sea 
in a yacht,—somewhere among the bright islands of which she 
thought so much,—and dropped the girl overboard, tied up in a 
bag, she would regard it as a proper Corsair arrangement. Now 
she was angry with Lord George, because her trouble was coming 
back upon her. Frank had suggested that Lord George was the 
robber in chief, and Lizzie merely shrugged her shoulders. ‘We 
shall know all about it now,” said he triumphantly. 

“JT don’t know that I want to know any more about it. I 
have been so tortured about these wretched diamonds, that I never 
wish to hear them mentioned again. I don’t care who has got 
them. My enemies used to think that I loved them so well that I 
could not bear to part with them. I hated them always, and never 
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took any pleasure in them. I used to think that I would throw 
them into the sea, and when they were gone I was glad of it.” 

“Thieves ought to be discovered, Lizzie,—for the good of the 
community.” 

“T don’t care for the community. What has the community 
ever done for me? And now I have something else to tell you. 
Ever so many people came yesterday as well as that wretched 
policeman. Dear Lady Glencora was here again.” 

“ They’ll make a Radical of you among them, Lizzie.” 

“T don’t care a bit about that. I’d just as soon be a Radical as a 
stupid old Conservative. Lady Glencora has been most kind, and 
she brought me the dearest message from the Duke of Omnium. 
The duke had heard how ill I had been treated.” 

“The duke is doting.” 

“Tt is so easy to say that when a man is old. I don’t think you 
know him, Frank.” , 

“ Not in the least ;—nor do I wish.” 

“It is something to have the sympathy of men high placed in the 
world. And as to Lady Glencora, I do love her dearly. She just 
comes up to my beau-ideal of what a woman should be,—disinterested, 
full of spirit, affectionate, with a dash of romance about her.” 

“ A great dash of romance, I fancy.” 

“And a determination to be something in the world. Lady 
Glencora Palliser is something.” 

“ She is awfully rich, Lizzie.” 

“T suppose so. At any rate, that is no disgrace. And then, 
Frank, somebody else came.” 

* Lord Fawn was to have come.” 

“ He did come.” 

« And how did it go between you?” 

“ Ah,—that will be so difficult to explain. I wish you had been 
behind the curtain to hear it all. It is so necessary that you should 
know, and yet it is so hard to tell. I spoke up to him, and was 
quite high-spirited.” 

“T daresay you were.” 

“T told him out, bravely, of all the wrong he had done me. I 
did not sit and whimper, I can assure you. Then he talked about 
you,—of your attentions.” 

Frank Greystock, of course, remembered the scene among the 
rocks, and Mr. Gowran’s wagging head and watchful eyes. At the 
time he had felt certain that some use would be made of Andy’s 
vigilance, though he had not traced the connection between the 
man and Mrs. Hittaway. If Lord Fawn had heard of the little 
scene, there might, doubtless, be cause for him to talk of “ atten- 
tions.” “ What did it matter to him?” asked Frank. “He is an 
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insolent ass,—as I have told him once, and shall have to tell him 
again.” 

“T think it did matter, Frank.” 

“‘T don’t see it a bit. He had resigned his rights,—whatever they 
were.” ; 

“But I had not accepted his resignation,—as they say in the 
newspapers ;—nor have I now.” 

“ You would still marry him ? ” 

“T don’t say that, Frank. This is an important business, and 
let us go through it steadily. I would certainly like to have him 
again at my feet. Whether I would deign to lift him up again is 
another thing. Is not that natural, after what he has done to me ?” 

“Woman’s nature.” 

“AndTamawoman. Yes, Frank. I would have him again at 
my disposal,—and he is so. He is to write me a long letter ;— 
so like a Government-man, isn’t it? And he has told me already 
what he is to put into the letter. They always do, you know. He 
is to say that he’ll marry me if I choose.” 

“He has promised to say that ?” 

“When he said that he would come, I made up my mind that 
he should not go out of the house till he had promised that. He 
couldn’t get out of it. What had I done?” Frank thought of 
the scene among the rocks. He did not, of course, allude to it, but 
Lizzie was not so reticent. “As to what that old rogue saw down 
in Scotland, I don’t care a bit about it, Frank. He has been up 
in London, and telling them all, no doubt. Nasty, dirty eaves- 
dropper! But what does it come to? Psha! When he mentioned 
your name I silenced him at once. What could I have done, unless 
Thad had some friend? At any rate, he is to ask me again in 
writing,—and then what shall I say ?” 

“You must consult your own heart.” 

“No, Frank ;—-I need not do that. Why do you say so?” 

“7 know not what else to say.” 

“ A woman can marry without consulting her heart. "Women do 
so every day. This man is a lord, and has a position. No doubt I 
despise him thoroughly,—utterly. I don’t hate him, because he is 
not worth being hated.” 

“ And yet you would marry him ?” 

“T have not said so. I will tell you this truth, though, perhaps, 
you will say it is not feminine. I would fain marry some one. 
To be as I have been for the last two years is not a happy condition.” 

“JT would not marry a man I despised.” 

“Nor would I,—willingly. He is honest and respectable ; and in 
spite of all that has come and gone would, I think, behave well to a 
woman when she was once his wife. Of course, I would prefer 
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to marry a man that I could love. But if that is impossible, 
Frank——” 

“T thought that you had determined that you would have nothing 
to do with this lord.” 

“T thought so too. Frank, you have known all that I have 
thought, and all that I have wished. You talk to me of marrying 
where my heart has been given. Is it possible that I should do so?” 

“ How am I to say?” 

“Come, Frank, be true with me. I am forcing myself to speak 
truth to you. I think that between you and me, at any rate, there 
should be no words spoken that are not true. Frank, you know 
where my heart is.” As she said this, she stood over him, and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Will you answer me one question ?” 

“Tf I can, I will.” 

«“ Are you engaged to marry Lucy Morris?” 

“T am.” 

« And you intend to marry her?” To this question he made no 
immediate answer. ‘“ We are old enough now, Frank, to know that 
something more than what you ‘call heart is wanted to make us 
happy when we marry. I will say nothing hard of Lucy, though 
she be my rival.” 


“ You can say nothing hard of her. She is perfect.” 

“We will let that pass, though it is hardly kind of you, just at 
the present moment. Let her be perfect. Can you marry this 
perfection without a sixpence,—you that are in debt, and who never 
could save a sixpence in your life? Would it be for her good,—or 
for yours? You have done a foolish thing, sir, and you know that 


D>? 
you must get out of it.” 


“T know nothing of the kind.” 

“You cannot marry Lucy Morris. That is the truth. My 
present need makes me bold. Frank, shall I be your wife? Such 
a marriage will not be without love, at any rate, on one side,— 
though there be utter indifference on the other!” 

“ You know I am not indifferent to you,” said he, with wicked 
weakness. 

“ Now, at any rate,” she continued, “ you must understand what 
must be my answer to Lord Fawn. It is you that must answer Lord 
Fawn. If my heart is to be broken, 1 may as well break it under 
his roof as another.” 

“T have no roof to offer you,” he said. 

“But I have one for you,” she said, throwing her arm round his 
neck. He bore her embrace for a minute, returning it with the 
pressure of his arm; and then, escaping from it, seized his hat and 
left her standing in the room. 
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Cuarrer LXITI. 
THE CORSAIR IS AFRAID. 


On the following morning,—Monday morning,—there appeared in 
one of the daily newspapers the paragraph of which Lady Linlithgow 
had spoken to Lucy Morris. ‘We are given to understand,’— 
newspapers are very frequently given to understand,—“ that a man 
well known to the London police as an accomplished housebreaker, 
has been arrested in reference to the robbery which was effected on 
the 30th of January last at Lady Eustace’s house in Hertford Street. 
No doubt the same person was concerned in the robbery of her lady- 
ship’s jewels at Carlisle on the night of the 8th of January. The 
mystery which has so long enveloped these two affairs, and which 
has been so discreditable to the metropolitan police, will now probably 
be cleared up.” There was not a word about Patience Crabstick in 
this; and, as Lizzie observed, the news brought by the policeman on 
Saturday night referred only to Patience, and said nothing of the 
arrest of any burglar. The ladies in Hertford Street scanned the 
sentence with the greatest care, and Mrs. Carbuncle was very angry 
because the house was said to be Lizzie’s house. 
doing,” said Lizzie. 

“The policeman came to you about it.” 

“T didn’t say a word to the man,—and I didn’t want him to 
come.” 

“T hope it will be all found out now,” said Lucinda. 

“T wish it were all clean forgotten,” said Lizzie. 

“It ought to be found out,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. “But the 
police should be more careful in what they say. 
all have to go before the magistrates again.” 
Poor Lizzie felt that fresh trouble was certainly coming upon 
her. She had learned now that the crime for which she might be 
prosecuted and punished was that of perjury,—that even if every- 
thing was known, she could not be accused of stealing, and that if 
she could only get out of the way till the wrath of the magistrate 
and policemen should have evaporated, she might, possibly, escape 
altogether. At any rate, they could not take her income away from 
her. But how could she get out of the way, and how could she 
endure to be cross-examined, and looked at, and inquired into, by all 
those who would be concerned in the matter? She thought that, 
if only she could have arranged her matrimonial affairs before the 
bad day came upon her she could have endured it better. If she 
might be allowed to see Lord George, she could ask for advice,— 
could ask for advice, not as she was always forced to do from her 
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cousin, on a false statement of facts, but with everything known and 
declared. 

On that very day Lord George came to Hertford Street. He 
had been there more than once, perhaps half a dozen times, since 
the robbery ; but on all these occasions Lizzie had been in bed, and 
he had declined to visit her in her chamber. In fact, even Lord 
George had become somewhat afraid of her since he had been told 
the true story as to the necklace at Carlisle. That story he had heard 
from herself, and he had also heard from Mr. Benjamin some other 
little details as to her former life. Mr. Benjamin, whose very close 
attention had been drawn to the Eustace diamonds, had told Lord 
George how he had valued them at her ladyship’s request, and had 
caused an iron case to be made for them, and how her ladyship 
had, on one occasion, endeavoured to sell the necklace to him. Mr. 
Benjamin, who certainly was intimate with Lord George, was very 
fond of talking about the diamonds, and had once suggested to his 
lordship that, were they to become his lordship’s by marriage, he, 
Benjamin, might be willing to treat with his lordship. In regard to 
treating with her ladyship,—Mr. Benjamin acknowledged that he 
thought it would be too hazardous. Then came the robbery of the 
box, and Lord George was all astray. Mr. Benjamin was for a 
while equally astray, but neither friend believed in the other friend’s 
innocence. That Lord George should suspect Mr. Benjamin was 
quite natural. Mr. Benjamin hardly knew what to think ;—hardly 
gave Lord George credit for the necessary courage, skill, and energy. 
But at last, as he began to put two and two together, he divined the 
truth, and was enabled to set the docile Patience on the watch over 
her mistress’s belongings. So it had been with Mr. Benjamin, who 
at last was able to satisfy Mr. Smiler and Mr. Cann that he had 
been no party to their cruel disappointment at Carlisle. How Lord 
George had learned the truth has been told ;—the truth as to Lizzie’s 
hiding the necklace under her pillow and bringing it up to London 
in her desk. But of the facts of the second robbery he knew nothing 
up to this morning. He almost suspected that Lizzie had herself 
again been at work,—and he was afraid of her. He had promised 
her that he would take care of her,—had, perhaps, said enough to 
make her believe that some day he would marry her. He hardly 
remembered what he had said ;—but he was afraid of her. She was 
so wonderfully clever that, if he did not take care, she would get 
him into some mess from which he would be unable t6 extricate 
himself. 

He had never whispered her secret to any one; and had still been 
at a loss about the second robbery, when he too saw the paragraph 
in the newspaper. He went direct to Scotland Yard and made 
inquiry there. His name had been so often used in the affair, that 
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such inquiry from him was justified. ‘“ Well, my lord; yes; we 
have found out something,” said Bunfit. “Mr. Benjamin is off, you 
know.” 

« Benjamin off ?” 

“Cut the painter, my lord, and started. But what’s the good, 
now we has the wires ?” 

«And who were the thieves?” 

« Ah, my lord, that’s telling. Perhaps I don’t know. Perhaps I 
do. Perhaps two or three of us knows. You'll hear all in good 
time, my lord.” Mr. Bunfit wished to appear communicative 
because he knew but little himself. Gager, in the meanest possible 
manner, had kept the matter very close; but the fact that Mr. 
Benjamin had started suddenly on foreign travel had become known 
to Mr. Bunfit. 

Lord George had been very careful, asking no question about the 
necklace ;—no question which would have shown that he knew that 
the necklace had been in Hertford Street when the robbery took place 
there ; but it seemed to him now that the police must be aware that 
it was so. The arrest had been made because of the robbery in 
Hertford Street, and because of that arrest Mr. Benjamin had taken 
his departure. Mr. Benjamin was too big a man to have concerned 
himself deeply in the smaller matters which had then been stolen. 

From Scotland Yard Lord George went direct to Hertford Street. 
He was in want of money, in want of a settled home, in want of a 
future income, and altogether unsatisfied with his present mode of 
life. Lizzie Eustace, no doubt, would take him,—unless she had 
told her secret to some other lover. To have his wife, immediately 
on her marriage, or even before it, arraigned for perjury, would not 
be pleasant. There was very much in the whole affair of which he 
would not be proud as he led his bride to the altar ;—but a man 
does not expect to get four thousand pounds a year for nothing. 
Lord George, at any rate, did not conceive himself to be in a posi- 
tion to do so. Had there not been something crooked about Lizzie, 
—a screw loose, as people say,—she would never have been within 
his reach. There are men who always ride lame horses, and yet 
see as much of the hunting as others. Lord George, when he had 
begun to think that, after the tale which he had forced her to tell 
him, she had caused the diamonds to be stolen by her own maid out 
of her own desk, became almost afraid of her. But now, as he looked 
at the matter again and again, he believed that the second robbery 
had been genuine. He did not quite make up his mind, but he 
went to Hertford Street resolved to see her. 

He asked for her, and was shown at once into her own sitting- 
room. ‘So you have come at last,” she said. 

“Yes ;—I’ve come at last. It would not have done for me to 
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come up to you when you were in bed. Those women down-stairs 
would have talked about it everywhere.” 

‘‘T suppose they would,” said Lizzie almost piteously. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been at all wise after all that has been said. 
People would have been sure to suspect that I had got the things 
out of your desk.” 

“Oh no;—not that.” 

“T wasn’t going to run the risk, my dear.” His manner to her 
was anything but civil, anything but complimentary. If this was 
his Corsair humour, she was not sure that a Corsair might be 
agreeable to her. ‘And now tell me what you know dune this 
second robbery.” 

“1 know nothing, Lord George.” 

“Oh yes, you do. You know something. You know, at any 
rate, that the diamonds were there.” 

“Yes ;—I know that.” 

« And that they were taken ?”’ 

“‘Of course they were taken.” 

“You are sure of that?” There was something in his manner 
absolutely insolent to her. Frank was affectionate, and even Lord 
Fawn treated her with deference. “Because, you know, you have 
been very clever. To tell you the truth, I did not think at first that 
they had been really stolen. It might, you know, have been a little 
game to get them out of your own hands,—between you and your 
maid.” 

“ T don’t know what you take me for, Lord George.” 

“T take you for a lady who, for a lone time, got the better of the 
police and the magistrates, and who managed to shift all the trouble 
off your own shoulders on to those of other people. You have heard 
that they have taken one of the thieves ?” . 

“ And they have got the girl.” 

“Have they? I didn’t know that. That scoundrel, Benjamin, 
has levanted too.” 

“Levanted!” said Lizzie, raising both her hands. 

“Not an hour too soon, my lady. And now what do you mean 
to do?” 

“ What ought I to do?” 

‘Of course the whole truth will come out.” 

“‘ Must it come out ?” 

“ Not a doubt of that. How can it be helped ?” 

“ You won’t tell. You promised that you would not.” 

“‘Psha ;—promised! If they put me in a witness-box of course I 
must tell. When you come to this kind of work, promises don’t 
go for much. I don’t know that they ever do. What is a broken 
promise ?” 
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“It’s a story,” said Lizzie, in innocent amazement. 

“And what was it you told when you were upon your oath at 
Carlisle ; and again when the magistrate came here ?”’ 

“Oh, Lord George ;—how unkind you are to me!” 

“Patience Crabstick will tell it all, without any help from me. 
Don’t you see that the whole thing must be known? She'll say 
where the diamonds were found;—and how did they come there, if 
you didn’t put them there? As for telling, there’ll be telling enough. 
You’ve only two things to do.” 

“What are they, Lord George ?” 

“Go off, like Mr. Benjamin; or else make a clean breast of it. 
Send for John Eustace and tell him the whole. For his brother’s 
sake he’ll make the best of it. It will all be published, and then, 
perhaps, there will be an end of it.” 

“T couldn’t do that, Lord George!” said Lizzie, bursting into 
tears. 

“You ask me, and I can only tell you what I think. That you 
should be able to keep the history of the diamonds a secret, does 
not seem to me to be upon the cards. No doubt people who are rich, 
and are connected with rich people, and have great friends,—who 
are what the world call swells,—have great advantages over their 
inferiors when they get into trouble. You are the widow of a 
baronet, and you have an uncle a bishop, and another a dean, 
and a countess for an aunt. You have a brother-in-law and a first- 
cousin in Parliament, and your father was an admiral. The other 
day you were engaged to marry a peer.”’ 

“Qh yes,” said Lizzie, “and Lady Glencora Palliser is my par- 
ticular friend.” 

“She is; is she? So much the better. Lady Glencora, no 
doubt, is a very swell among swells.” 

“The Duke of Omnium would do anything for me,” said Lizzie 
with enthusiasm. 

“Tf you were nobody, you would, of course, be indicted for 
perjury, and would go to prison. As it is, if you will tell all your 
story to one of your swell friends, I think it very likely that you 
may be pulled through. I should say that Mr. Eustace, or your 
cousin Greystock, would be the best.” 

“Why couldn’t you do it? You know it all. I told you 
because,—because,—because I thought you would be the kindest 
to me.” 

“You told me, my dear, because you thought it would not matter 
much with me, and I appreciate the compliment. I can do nothing 
for you. Iam not near enough to those who wear wigs.”’ 

Lizzie did not above half understand him,—did not at all under- 
stand him when he spoke of those who wore wigs, and was quite 
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dark to his irony about her great friends;—but she did perceive 
that he was in earnest in recommending her to confess. She thought 
about it for a moment in silence, and the more she thought the more 
she felt that she could not do it. Had he not suggested a second 
alternative,—that she should go off, like Mr. Benjamin? It might 
be possible that she should go off, and yet be not quiie like Mr. 
Benjamin. In that case ought she not to go under the protection of 
her Corsair? Would not that be the proper way of going? “Might 
I not go abroad,— just for a time ?” she asked. 

« And so let it blow over ?” 

“ Just so, you know.” 

“Tt is possible that you might,” he said. ‘“ Not that it would 
blow over altogether. Everybody would know it. It is too late 
now to stop the police, and if you meant to be off, you should be off 
at once ;—to-day or to-morrow.” 

“Oh dear !” 

“Indeed, there’s no saying whether they will let you go. You 
could start now, this moment ;—and if you were at Dover could 
get over to France. But when once it is known that you had the 
necklace all that time in your own desk, any magistrate, I imagine, 
could stop you. You'd better have some lawyer you can trust ;— 
not that blackguard Mopus.” ; 

Lord George had certainly brought her no comfort. When he 
told her that she might go at once if she chose, she remembered, 
with a pang of agony, that she had already overdrawn her account 
at the bankers. She was the actual possessor of an income of 
four thousand pounds a year, and now, in her terrible strait, she 
could not stir because she had not money with which to travel. 
Had all things been well with her, she could, no doubt, have gone 
to her bankers and have arranged this little difficulty. But as it 
was, she could not move, because her purse was empty. 

Lord George sat looking at her, and thinking whether he would 
make the plunge and ask her to be his wife,—with all her impedi- 
ments and drawbacks about her. He had been careful to reduce 
her to such a condition of despair, that she would, undoubtedly, 
have accepted him, so that she might have some one to lean upon in 
her trouble ;—but, as he looked at her, he doubted. She was such 
a mass of deceit that he was afraid of her. She might say that 
she would marry him, and then, when the storm was over, refuse to 
keep her word. She might be in debt,—almost to any amount. She 
might be already married, for anything that he knew. He did 
know that she was subject to all manner of penalties for what she 
had done. He looked at her, and told himself that she was ve 
pretty. But, in spite of her beauty, his judgment went against her, 
He did not dare to share his, even his boat with so dangerous a 
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fellow-passenger. ‘“ That’s my advice,” he said, getting up from his 
chair. 

“Are you going ?”’ 

“Well ;—yes; I don’t know what else I can do for you.” 

“You are so unkind!” He shrugged his shoulders, just touched 
her hand, and left the room without saying another word to her. 


Cuartrer LXIV. 
LIZZIE’S LAST SCHEME. 


Lizzi, when she was left alone, was very angry with the Corsair,— 
in truth, more sincerely angry than she had ever been with any of 
her lovers, or, perhaps, with any human being. Sincere, true, burn- 
ing wrath was not the fault to which she was most exposed. She 
could snap and snarl, and hate, and say severe things; she could 
quarrel, and fight, and be malicious ;—but to be full of real wrath 
was uncommon with her. Now she was angry. She had been civil, 
more than civil, to Lord George. She had opened her house to him, 
and her heart. She had told him her great secret. She had implored 
his protection. She had thrown herself into his arms. And now 
he had rejected her. That he should have been rough to her was 
only in accordance with the poetical attributes which she had attri- 
buted to him. But his roughness should have been streaked with 
tenderness. He should not have left her roughly. In the whole 
interview he had not said a loving word to her. He had given her 
advice,—which might be good or bad,—but he had given it as to 
one whom he despised. He had spoken to her throughout the 
interview exactly as he might have spoken to Sir Griffin Tewett. 
She could not analyse her feelings thoroughly, but she felt, that 
because of what had passed between them, by reason of his know- 
ledge of her secret, he had robbed her of all that observance which 
was due to her as a woman and a lady. She had been roughly used 
before,—by people of inferior rank, who had seen through her ways. 
Andrew Gowran had insulted her. Patience Crabstick had argued 
with her. Benjamin, the employer of thieves, had been familiar 
with her. But hitherto, in what she was pleased to call her own 
set, she had always been treated with that courtesy which ladies 
seldom fail to receive. She understood it all. She knew how much 
of mere word-service there often is in such complimentary usage. 
But, nevertheless, it implies respect, and an acknowledgment of the 
position of her who is so respected. Lord George had treated her 
as one schoolboy treats another. 
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And he had not spoken to her one word of love. Love will 
excuse roughness. Spoken love will palliate even spoken roughness. 
Had he once called her his own Lizzie, he might have scolded her 
as he pleased,—might have abused her to the top of his bent. But 
as there had been nothing of the manner of a gentleman to a lady, so 
also had there been nothing of the lover to his mistress. That 
dream was over. Lord George was no longer a Corsair, but a brute. 

But what should she do? Even a brute may speak truth. She 
was to have gone to a theatre that evening with Mrs. Carbuncle, but 
she stayed at home thinking over her position. She heard nothing 
throughout the day from the police; and she made up her mind, 
that, unless she were stopped by the police, she would go to Scotland 
on the day but one following. She thought that she was sure that 
she would do so; but, of course, she must be guided by events as 
they occurred. She wrote, however, to Miss Macnulty saying that 
she would come, and she told Mrs. Carbuncle of her proposed journey 
as that lady was leaving the house for the theatre. On the follow- 
ing morning, however, news came which again made her journey 
doubtful. There was another paragraph in the newspaper about the 
robbery, acknowledging the former paragraph to have been in some 
respect erroneous. The “accomplished housebreaker” had not been 
arrested. A confederate of the ‘accomplished housebreaker”’ was 
in the hands of the police, and the police were on the track of the 
“accomplished housebreaker’’ himself. Then there was a line or 
two alluding in a very mysterious way to the disappearance of a 
certain jeweller. Taking it altogether, Lizzie thought that there 
was ground for hope,—and that, at any rate, there would be delay. 
She would, perhaps, put off going to Scotland for yet a day or two. 
Was it not necessary that she should wait for Lord Fawn’s answer ; 
and would it not be incumbent on her cousin Frank to send her 
some account of himself after the abrupt manner in which he had 
left her ? 

If in real truth she should be driven to tell her story to any one, 
—and she began to think that she was so driven,—she would tell it 
to him. She believed more in his regard for her than that of any 
other human being. She thought that he would, in truth, have 
been devoted to her, had he not become entangled with that wretched 
little governess. And she thought that if he could see his way out 
of that scrape, he would marry her even yet,—would marry her, 
and be good to her, so that her dream of a poetical phase of life 
should not be altogether dissolved. After all, the diamonds were 
her own. She had not stolen them. When perplexed in the extreme 
by magistrates and policemen, with nobody near her whom she trusted 
to give her advice,—for Lizzie now of course declared to herself 
that she had never for a moment trusted the Corsair,—she had fallen 
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into an error, and said what was not true. As she practised it before 
the glass, she thought that she could tell her story in a becoming 
manner, with becoming tears, to Frank Greystock. And, were it 
not for Lucy Morris, she thought that he would take her with all 
her faults and all her burthens. 

As for Lord Fawn, she knew well enough that, let him write 
what he would, and renew his engagement in what most formal 
manner might be possible, he would be off again when he learned 
the facts as to that night at Carlisle. She had brought him to 
succumb, because he could no longer justify his treatment of her by 
reference to the diamonds. But when once all the world should 
know that she had twice perjured herself, his justification would be 
complete,—and his escape would be certain. She would use his 
letter simply to achieve that revenge which she had promised her- 
self. Her effort,—her last final effort must be made to secure the 
hand and heart of her cousin Frank. ‘ Ah, ’tis his heart I want!” 
she said to herself. 

She must settle something before she went to Scotland,—if there 
was anything that could be settled. If she could only get a promise 
from Frank before all her treachery had been exposed, he probably 
would remain true to his promise. He would not desert her as Lord 
Fawn had done. Then, after much thinking of it, she resolved upon 
a scheme, which, of all her schemes, was the wickedest. Whatever 
it might cost her, she would create a separation between Frank Grey- 
stock and Lucy Morris. Having determined upon this, she wrote 
to Lucy, asking her to call in Hertford Street at a certain hour. 


“Dear Lucy, 

“T particularly want to see you,—on business. Pray come 
to me at twelve to-morrow. I will send the carriage for you, and it 
will take you back again. Pray do this. We used to love one 
another, and I am sure I love you still. 

“Your affectionate old friend, 
“ Lizzir.” 


As a matter of course Lucy went to her. Lizzie, before the 
interview, studied the part she was to play with all possible care,— 
even to the words which she was to use. The greeting was at first 
kindly, for Lucy had almost forgotten the bribe that had been offered 
to her, and had quite forgiven it. Lizzie Eustace never could be 
dear to her; but,—so Lucy had thought during her happiness, 
—-this former friend of hers was the cousin of the man who was to 
be her husband, and was dear to him. Of course she had forgiven 
the offence. ‘And now, dear, I want to ask you a question,” Lizzie 
said; “or rather, perhaps, not a question. I can do it better than 
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that. I think that my cousin Frank once talked of,—of making 
you his wife.” Lucy answered not a word, brt she trembled in 
every limb, and the colour came to her face. ‘ Was it not so, 
dear ?” 

“What if it was? I don’t know why you should ask me any 
question like that, about myself.” 

“Ts he not my cousin ?” 

“Yes,—he is your cousin. Why don’t you ask him? You 
see him every day, I suppose ?” 

“Nearly every day.” 

“Why do you send for me, then?” 

“Tt is so hard to tell you, Lucy. I have sent to you in good faith, 
and in love. I could have gone to you,—only for the old vulture, 
who would not have let us had a word in peace. Ido see him— 
constantly. And I love him dearly.” 

“ That is nothing to me,” said Lucy. Anybody hearing them, and 
not knowing them, would have said that Lucy’s manner was harsh 
in the extreme. 

“He hastold me everything.” Lizzie, when she said this, paused, 
looking at her victim. ‘He has told me things which he could not 
mention to you. It was only yesterday,—the day before yesterday, 
—that he was speaking to me of his debts. I offered to place all 
that I have at his disposal, so as to free him, but he would not take 
my money.” 

“‘Of course he would not.” 

“Not my money alone. Then he told me that he was engaged to 
you. He had never told me before, but yet I knew it. It all came 
out then. Lucy, though he is engaged to you, it is me that he 
loves.” 

“‘T don’t believe it,” said Lucy. 

“You can’t make me angry, Lucy, because my heart bleeds for 
you.” 

“Nonsense! trash! I don’t want your heart to bleed. I don’t 
believe you’ve got a heart. You’ve got money ; I know that.” 

« And he has got none. If I did not love him, why should I wish 
to give him all that I have? Is not that disinterested ? ” 

“No. You are always thinking of yourself. You couldn’t be 
disinterested.” 

“ And of whom are you thinking? Are you doing the best for 
him,—a man in his position, without money, ambitious, sure to 
succeed if want of money does not stop him,—in wishing him to 
marry a girl with nothing? Cannot I do more for him than you 
can ?”’ 

“‘T could work for him on my knees, I love him so truly !” 

“Would that do him any service? He cannot marry you. Does 
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he ever see you? Does he write to you as though you were to be 
his wife? Do you not know that it is all over ?—that it must be 
over? It is impossible that he should marry you. But if you will 
give him back his word, he shall be my husband, and shall have all 
that I possess. Now, let us see who loves him best ?” 

“Tdo!” said Lucy. 

“ How will you show it ?” 

“There is no need that I should show it. He knows it. The only 
one in the world to whom I wish it to be known, knows it already 
well enough. Did you send for me for this ?” 

“Yes ;—for this.” 

“Tt is for him to tell me the tidings ;—not for you. You are 
nothing to me ;—nothing. And what you say to me now is all for 
yourself,—not for him. But it is true that he does not see me. It 
is true that he does not write tome. You may tell him from me,— 
for I cannot write to him myself,—that he may do whatever is best 
for him. But if you tell him that I do not love him better than all 
the world, you will lie to him. And if you say that he loves you 
better than he does me, that also will be a lie. I know his heart.” 

“ But, Lucy ai 

“T will hear no more. He can doas he pleases. If money be 
more to him than love and honesty, let him marry you. I shall 
never trouble him; he may be sure of that. As for you, Lizzie, I 
hope that we may never meet again.”’ 

She would not get into the Eustace-Carbuncle carriage, which 
was waiting for her at the door, but walked back to Bruton Street. 
She did not doubt but that it was all over with hernow. That Lizzie 
Eustace was an inveterate liar, she knew well; but she did believe 
that the liar had on this occasion been speaking truth. Lady Fawn 

was not a liar, and Lady Fawn had told her the same. And, had 
she wanted more evidence, did not her lover’s conduct give it? “It 


is because I am poor,” she said to herself,—“ for I know well that 
he loves me!” 





Antuony TROLLOPE. 











